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FOREWORD 


It is the hope of the Comity Committee of The Church Federation of Indianapolis 
and Marion County that the preparation and presentation of this study of church life 
here can point out the way for improvement so that our religious activity may become 
a part of the emerging Christian reformation now going on among the evangelical chur¬ 
ches, The Reformation, in a large degree, through the questing mind overcame the 
credulous medieval thought pattern which had trained itself not to question premises 
and which had accepted them from the authority that seemed most dominant and most 
deeply entrenched As soon as fact is distinguished from thought ai)out fact, faith 
in the way of Jesus Christ can bring insight, information and the will to build the 
Christian community. 

This metropolitan area embodies in itself the concentrated power and culture of 
secularization, mechanization, and urbanization encompassing the life of the United 
States That means that outside forces and modes - of thought are ingredients of our 
tensions and accords 

Relevance of the Present Report, it is because the churches are a 
part of the constructive forces that the Comity Committee believes that this study 
will give both insights and incentives to assess and weigh our shortcomings and 
strengths for using the combined resources of the churches to redeem the individual, 
the family, and the community By this process, we should discover the Christlike 
mandates for the local churches, the denominations, and the interdenominational 
agencies on different levels. 

This study was a joint project of The Church Federation of Indianapolis and 
the Committee for Cooperative Field Research, jointly maintained by the Federal 
Council of Churches the Home Missions Council and the several major denominations, 
under the general supervision of Dr H. Paul Douglass director of its technical 
staff This study was made and the report written by Dr. Frederick A. Shippey, 
Director of Research and Surveys, Board of Missions and Church Extension of The 
Methodist Church It was presented to the Comity Committee of the Church Federation 
September 27, 1947, and was approved, and its publication was authorized. 

Since this is the most comprehensive study that has ever been attempted of the 
evangelical churches of Indianapolis and Marion County, we realize that it offers 
a challenge The graphic Form of presentation, the mass of information, the con¬ 
clusions and recommended actions give ample evidence of technical skill and effort,. 
By a careful study of its pages. we can see that the church has been a vital part 
of the city’s life for many years We can build for the future if we remember that 

we have access to the same power upon which Jesus relied. 

Growth of The Church Federation. Th® dhaifeh Fed@Fatt.ion Q f 

Indianapolis and Marion County is in its thirty sixth year* There are 
in the county approximately four hundred churches, large and small, and of these, 
one hundred fifty are supporting the Church Federation. In 1939, fifty-four chur¬ 
ches were identified with the Church Federation, so there has been a considerable 
growth in the intervening years 


in 


At the present time the professional employed staff of the Church Federation consists of 
the Executive Secretary of the Church Federation and Secretaries for the Social Service Depart¬ 
ment and the Department of Religious Education The Social Service Department is supported en¬ 
tirely by the Indianapolis Community Fund About three hundred adults and young people representing 
most of the churches in the city are now giving volunteer service in the work of twenty different 
committees and their subdivisions Last year the Community Fund gave $7,150 to the Church Federa¬ 
tion > and the balance of the budget for the Federation was $26 000 

Activities of the Church Federation. In the last two years there has been a 

growing demand on the part of public institutions for religious ministries, and at the present time, 
the ministers of this city, supplemented by some laymen are providing preaching and religious ed¬ 
ucation projects for eight different institutions This service is done altogether by volunteers. 
The following brief description outlines the activities of the Church Federation 

It conducts united downtown and district Lenten services annually Weekly services are pro¬ 
vided for eight institutions Each month it directs over fifty different broadcasts and provides 
preaching services each Sunday morning throughout the year over two of the stations The Depart¬ 
ment of Religious Education concentrates on training courses for church leaders of children,, youth, 
and adults This same department in conjunction with the Religious Work and Evangelism Committee, 
sponsors the annual Mission for Yourh In 1947 through the Mission religious messages were 
brought to sixteen high schools reaching approximately twenty thousand young people in one week. 

The committees of the Federation deal very largely in promoting Christian human relations and un¬ 
derstanding among civic, social religious economic., and racial groups Constant experimentation 
goes on to establish a pattern of cooperation between the churches and the social agencies, be 
tween the courts, probation staffs families and the churches The Social Education and Action 
Committee as well as the Social Service Department oarry on efforts to interest the church in leg¬ 
islation for moral and social betterment both in the state and in the federal governments 

Institutes of various kinds are held for study and surveys for finding out how the community 
can best solve the problem of family' life and delinquency as well as how the communities and chur¬ 
ches can work for peace and understanding A number of the Committees cooperate with nation-wide 
religious movements and local agencies in the interest of world understanding and peace. 

One of the important functions is the provision of an information service, unduplicated in the 
city., which answers questions pertaining to all phases of church and community life, and m this 
service reference is often made to the many rich resources which w e have m the social agencies 
and in public and private groups through the city Each year the Federation publishes a directory 
of churches and ministers for use of the ministers laymen,, community, and business agencies. 

Purpose of the Church Federation, In all of this, a sincere effort has been made 
to find structure and activity which express the inherent purpose of the Church Federation as de¬ 
fined in the Constitution 

The purpose of The Church Federation of Indianapolis, incorporated 9 shall he to foster a 
sense of oneness In advancing the cause of Jesus Christ in the evangelical churches, to wit¬ 
ness to the quality of Christian brotherhoods to provide the community with a unifying coopera¬ 
tive body in Christian education, comity, evangelism, world Christian fellowships, and to furn¬ 
ish an agency through which to express the Christian pototof view on social and moral Issues; 
to foster functional harmony by means of cooperation among church bodied as an essential ex¬ 
perience in achieving fuller Christian unity; to stimulate the churches in the broader aspects 
of extending mercy and relief to suffering humanity, and to study the religious needs of the 
community and devise plans through which those needs may he met,. 

Howard J Barmgartel Executive Secretary 
The Church Federation of Indianapolis 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to provide a factual background for dealing with church 
problems of relocation, merger, extension, and program adjustment in Indianapolis. It is 
hoped that Protestant pastors and denominational administrators will make use of the study 
in dealing with these problems and will seek to supplement the findings in years to come. 

Many urban churches, today, are facing tremendous difficulty in making a religious impact 
upon the city, Like their sister churches situated in cities across the nation, they are 
fighting for a place of service in the urban community. 

To expect the conventional approaches of yesteryear to meet the vital needs of the 
present day is to be unrealistic. In order to secure a new sense of reality in Indianapolis, 
the forces of Protestantism united in the present undertaking There was a desire to bring 
together the kinds of facts that are related to intelligent decisions with respect to church 
work. Every reasona fie precaution was taken in order to make the study objective and sci¬ 
entific, Tested methods of statistical procedure have been used throughout. Logical infer¬ 
ences were drawn in interpreting the materials. 

The reader will want to peruse the entire report carefully, It can be discussed in 
ministerial meetings. Local church boards and committees can evaluate the findings and 
apply relevant information to the particular situation. Action is one of the desired ends 
for the present report. Some local churches will be a r ble to make adjustments in program 
and in future plans as a direct result of the study. 

Before closing this introduction, acknowledgments must be made to the many agencies 
and persons who cooperated to make the study possible. The various denominational repre¬ 
sentatives, the personnel of the Survey Committee and Comity Committee of The Church Fed¬ 
eration of Indianapolis, and the Church Federation staff are deserving special mention. 

Many pastors and laymen shared helpfully in the undertaking. Dr, Lowell Maechtle of Indiana 
Central College and Dr, James H. Peeling of Butler University furnished special assistance 
in the project. Harry V. Wade, Chairman of the Church Survey Committee, and Jerrus M. Bryant, 
Chairman of the Comity Committee, guided the undertaking to fulfillment. The devotion of 
Mrs, Cloyd Rose to the secretarial responsibilities of the study is to be commended. 

H. Paul Douglass has followed the project with understanding and wise counsel. The capable 
leadership of Howard J, Baumgartel, Executive Secretary of The Church Federation of India¬ 
napolis was available throughout the project. The generous cooperation and assistance of these 
persons and agencies is greatly appreciated. 


Frederick A Shippey 
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CHAPTER I 


ENVIRONMENT FOR PROTESTANT CHURCH WORK 

The effectiveness of the local church in Indianapolis is affected by the environment of 
the particular neighborhood in which, it is located. A knowledge of topographical features, 
zoning regulations, population trends and composition, housing facilities mobility, school 
enrollment trends, and social disorganization, may introduce a sense of urban reality into 
local church programs and ministries. 

Each local church functions in urban reality and is limited as well as challenged by 
the opportunity thrust upon it. It is an opportunity not made nor chosen. Wherever people 
live, no matter upon what economic level, there exists an opportunity for the ministries of 
religion The kinds of people who will live in the various parts of the urban community is 
pretty well determined by the nature of actual land-use there and the quality of the housing 

Since the local church persists for several generations or longer in the city, and 
continues to distribute its ministries for years, it must of necessity note the principal 
changes which occur in the urban environment. As promptly as possible, then, the church 
must adjust to the changes that come and constantly insist that her ministries be relevant 
to the needs of the people she seeks to serve. 

A. TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES AND BARRIERS 

Types of Barriers. There are several prominent bands of industrial land-use, several 
sets of railroad tracks, some large parks and cemeteries, in the city of Indianapolis. 

These are of such character and size as to constitute barriers which affect the distribution 
and movement of the city population. Topographical features such as White River, Fall Creek, 
and other prominent irregularities in terrain influence the location and mobility of people 
As a resillt, certain residents buy or erect homes in parts of the city which are relatively 
free of smoke smells noise, and nuisance. Because of subsistence income or social preju 
dice, some families are compelled to live near factories., near railroad tracks or yards, and 
on low ground Thus, some parts of Indianapolis are characterized by fine homes and others by 
substandard housing conditions. A careful study of MAP NO I reveals the localization of in¬ 
dustry to South Indianapolis and the location of a strip of industrial territory west of the 
central business district flanking White River Note how the city is subdivided into neigh 
borhoods by the position of the natural and industrial barriers. 

Zoning Regulations , Zoning means permissible land-use. Territory generally unsuited 
for residence purposes is often zoned for use by light or heavy industry. Property located 
in areas set aside for single family residence is usually the best and most highly protected 
land in the city Indianapolis has much land set aside in this category. It is desirable 
for Protestant church officials to take account of the zoning pattern of the city. Churches 
should never be located in territories zoned for industry 

Residential Areas in Indianapolis . In order to facilitate the discussion of neighborhoods 
in Indianapolis city the community was divided into twenty-five relatively homogeneous areas. 
(Consult MAP NO II) Boundaries were set after a study of the location of barriers, census 
tracts, and housing conditions A detailed discussion of the characteristics of each area is 
provided in Chapter VII. Most urban churches are of the neighborhood type and therefore 
the information assembled on the twenty-five areas have particular practical relevance for 
the denominations 
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MAP NO. I 

Location of Natural and Industrial Barriers 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MAP NO. II 
Indianapolis City 
TWENTY-FIVE AREAS 
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B POPULATION TRENDS 1900 1946 


There have been important population gains in both Marion County and the city of Indianapolis 
since 1900 While a suburban trend is prominent, one must not overlook the remarkable growth of 
the city itself. 


County and Township Trends 392Q-IM0 . Townships in Marion County which are contiguous to 
Indianapolis sustained a growth of 136 3 per cent during the last two decades This means an in- 
crease of 36,987 persons, exclusive of the city of Indianapolis All seven townships participated 
in the pattern of growth with gains ranging from 10 5 to 219 0 per cent A summary of the situa^ 
tiori is provided in Table No I The location of the townships and communities in the metropolitan 
district is given on Map No. Ill 

TABLE NO I 

Population Trends 1920-1940 by Townships 
Marion County, Indiana 


Township 

Cente r 

Deca tur 

Lawrence 

Perry 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

MARION COUNTY 


19^0 Population 

2 ,792* 

3 ,797 
7,183 

11 481* 

10,066* 

6 . 886 * 

21,839* 

64.044* 


Per Cent Change 
1920*4 WO 

10 5 gain 
1315 gain 
129 5 gain 
141 5 gain 
219 0 gain 
46 6 gain 
201 0 gain 

136 3 gain 


*Omits territory within incorporated limits of city of Indianapolis 


Trends of Places near Indianapolis, 1920-19H0. Communities in the Indianapolis metropolitan 
district participated in the pattern of growth with but one exception - Highwoods Town The situ 
ation is summarized briefly in Table No II Only four of the communities had a population in ex 
cess of one thousand in 1940. Yet each of these places grew significantly during the past two 
decades It is likely that additional growth has been sustained since 1940 


TABLE NO III 

Population Trends 1920-1940 vdf Contiguous Communities 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Elaoc e i 1 

Beech Grove City 
Castleton Town 
Clermont Town 
Crows Nest Town 
Highwoods Town 
Lawrence Town 
Lynhurst Town 
Ravenswood Town 
Rocky Ripple Town 
Shooter s Hill Town 
Southport Town 
Speedway Town 
Spring Hills Town 
Warren Park Town 
Williams Creek Town 
Woodruff Place Town 
Woodstock Town 
Wynnedale Town 


J.9U0 Population 

3 907 
2 32 
465 
112 
21 
1.087 
128 
394 
315 
19 
549 
2,325 
28 
237 
119 
1 434 
30 
60 

Trend available only for 


Per Cent Change 
1920-1 WO 

168 0 gain 
115 gain 
93 8 ga in 
41 8*gain 
25 0* loss 
2 9.4*gain 
151 0*gain 
3 ., 78p<0 gain 
137 0*gain 
72 7*gain 
19 8 ga in 
63 7 * ga in 
27. ,3*gain 
44.5 *gain 

23 8 gain 
7 l*gain 

1930-1940 
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MAP Ho. Ill 


Indianapolis Metropolitan District 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Metropolitan District Population Trends 1900-1946 . The population growth recorded in the 
townships and communities contiguous to Indianapolis are reflected in a generalized way by metro¬ 
politan district trends since 1900. (See Table No III) 


TABLE NO III 

Population Trends Metropolitan District* 1900 1946 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Ye ar 

Popu lation 

Growth by Per 

1900 

173 632 

481 gain 

1910 

237 783 

36 8 gain 

1920 

343,868 

44, 6 ga in 

1930 

417.685 

21 4 gain 

1940 

455 357 

9 0 ga in 

1946 

480 000** 

5 4 gain 


Cent 


* Includes the city of Indianapolis 
** Best available estimate 


Increase in population was remarkable from 1900 to 1920 Since the second decade of the current 
century, the rate of growth has been sharply decelerated It is likely that some gain will 
continue into the foreseeable future, but at a somewhat slower pace A decelerated pattern is 
typical of urban growth generally in the United States The best available estimate anticipates 
a metropolitan population of 600,000 by 1980., This appears to be a reasonable expectancy. 


In 1946. ninety-three per cent of the residents of Marion County lived in the Indianapolis 
metropolitan district. This fact provides a significant clue to the importance of a Protestant 
strategy of church work which conceives the metropolitan area as an administrative unit. Prot¬ 
estantism needs a metropolitan plan. Denominational objectives may be drafted and fulfilled 
within the context of an overall Protestant strategy 


Indianapolis Population Trends 19001946. The city of Indianapolis has registered a growth 
of 148 4 per cent during the first forty six years of the current century, This spectacular in 
crease in residents is detailed in Table No IV 


TABLE NO IV 

City Population Trends 1900 1946 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Year 

Population 

Growth by Per 

19 00 

169,164 

615 gain 

1910 

233 650 

381 gain 

1920 

314 194 

34 4 gain 

1930 

364,161 

15 9 ga in 

1940 

386.972 

6 3 gain 

1946 

420.000*** 

9 0 gain 


Cent 


*** Best available estimate 

The greatest increase occurred from 1900 to 1920 Since 1920. the pattern of growth has been 
significantly decelerated However, as a city grows beyond a certain size it usually slows down 
in rate of growth Indianapolis has moved out of the class of medium-sized cities. 
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C. POPULATION COMPOSITION 


The composition of the population for the city of Indianapolis includes, for the 
purposes of the present study, a discussion of the ethnic and racial groups,, the occupational 
distribution, and the child population under the age of fifteen years. These data are related 
to an understanding of the city as a whole, and of the residents of particular neighborhoods 
throughout the urban community. A local church may achieve a new level of effectiveness when 
a knowledge of the population groups it seeks to serve is procured. 

Foreign-Born Resident Trends 1900- 194-0 . In 1900, one person out of ten 

in Indianapolis was foreign born. Ten years later, one person out of twelve was foreign-born, 
in spite of an increase (15»5 per cent) in the number of residents of this classification in 
the city* (Consult Table No. V) By 1940, the number of residents in this category had 
dropped to a ratio to the United States is one of the important factors involved in the decline. 

TABLE NO. V 

Foreign-Born City Population Trends 1900-1940 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

YEAR POPULATION 

1900 17,122 

1910 19,767 

1920 16,958 

1930 13,757 

1940 10,555 


DECADE CHANGE 
BY PER CENT 


15.5 gain 
14.2 decline 
18.8 decline 
23„2 dec line 


In 1940, there were 10,555 foreign-born residents living in Indianapolis. Of these, 97.2 
per cent were twenty-one years of age or older. Nearly one-fourth of all foreign-born residents are German. 
Approximately ten per cent are from the Irish Free State , One foreign-born person out of four- 
teen is from Russia and an equal ratio Immigrated from England and Wales, One person out of 
seventeen is Italian in nativity, Canada is represented in Indianapolis by an equal ratio. The 
next most numerous groups in the category of foreign born include persons from Austria, Greece, 
and Scotland, Foreign-born residents of central and southern European stock are chiefly concen - 
trafced in residential areas XII, XV, and XX. 

Negro Population Trends 1300- 1947. There has been a numerical increase in 
the number of Negro residents every decade since 1900. This is revealed in Table No. VI, The 
greatest growth occurred in the decade, 1910-1920, when an increase of 59,2 per cent was recorded. 
Since then the rate of growth has been decelerated in each succeeding decade. 


TABLE NO. VI 

Negro Population Trends 1900-1947 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


YEAR 

POPULATION 

GROWTH BY PER 

1900 

15,931 

74.1 gain 

1910 

21,816 

37.0 gain 

1920 

34,678 

59 c 2 gain 

1930 

43,967 

26.8 gain 

1940 

51,142 

16.3 gain 

1947 

60,000 

17.3 gain 


CENT 


On 1900, one person out of eleven in the city of Indianapolis was a Negro. By 1940, 
the ratio had been reduced to one person out of eight. Negroes are more numerous today than 
at any time since the turn of the century.. Opportunity for religious work has greatly enlarged 
in Indianapolis. Protestantism has an opportunity currently with Negroes that must not be 
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underrated or overlooked A fuller discussion of this matter will be found in Chapter V 

Location of Non white Residents . There are two major concentrations of non-white population 
in Indianapolis One lies immediately east of the Nickel Plate Railroad between Massachusetts Av 
enue and Thirtieth Street and includes chiefly census tracts 8 9, 12 13, 14 and 17 (Consult Map 
No IV) The second major concentration lies west of Capitol Avenue as far as Fall Creek between 
Washington and Thirtieth Streets and encompasses census tracts 20. 22, 26, 27, 30 57 and 58 

(Consult Map No IV) Other minor concentrations are generally in South Indianapolis or else in 
tracts contiguous to the ones mentioned above 

Occupational Distribution 19U0. Persons gainfully occupied in Indianapolis in 1940 were dis 
tributed among the occupational classifications as revealed in Table No VII More than one fourth 
of the employed persons were in clerical sales, and kindred forms of work Nearly one fifth were 
engaged as operatives or similar types of employment One person out of seven was in the skilled 
occupations One person out of ten was employed as a fireman policeman mail carrier etc Less 
than one person out of twelve was in the professions One person out of fifteen was a laborer 
The dominant group of persons employed in Indianapolis is white collar workers of modest income 
It is likely that the occupational distribution of employed persons in Indianapolis has not changed 
significantly since the beginning of the current decade 


TABLE NO VII 

City Occupational Distribution 1940 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Occ upa ticna l Goup 

Number 

Per Cent 

Professional and semiprofessional 

12 924 

8 7 

Proprietors, managers and officials 

13 924 

9, 4 

Clerical sales and kindred workers 

38 733 

26 1 

Craftsmen foremen, and kindred workers 

21 133 

14 2 

Operatives and kindred workers 

28 368 

19 2 

Domestic service workers 

6 710 

4.5 

Service workers except domestic 

15 186 

10 3 

Laborers 

9 868 

6 7 

Uncla ssified 

1 286 

0 9 

TOTAL 

148 132 

100 0 


Child Population '0-rlU, years J in Indianapolis IQ’i-O. At the beginning of the current decade 
79,656 persons under the age of fifteen years resided in the city of Indianapolis One person out 
of five belonged in this age group. 

Children under fifteen years of age reside in every part of the city literally by the hundreds 
However the distribution is in a differential pattern At the heart of Indianapolis (Consult Map 
No V) less than ten per cent of the population is under fifteen years of age The percentage of 
children increases as one moves in the direction of the periphery of the city On the urban edge 
some census tracts reported as high as thirty per cent of the residents in the child ages group 

These facts are important to an understanding of Protestant Sunday School opportunity in the 
city of Indianapolis Religious education work may be needed in all parts of the city and upon a 
scale heretofore unsurmised It is likely that the child population has greatly increased in 
Indianapolis since 1940 
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MAP NO. IV 

Percentage of Population Non-white by Census Tracts, 1940 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MAP NO. V 

Children Under 15 years in Population by Per Cent, 1940 by Census Tracts 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
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D HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


On 1940, Indianapolis had a total of 116,598 dwelling units. The following discussion 
briefly describes the factors of owner - occupancytypes of structures, median monthly rent, and 
sub-standard housing These selected factors are related to Protestant church work in the city 
Df Indianapolis. Mobility, accessibility, economic status, and family environment are phenomena of 
nore than negligible significance to the urban church ministry. 


Incidence OJ Hone Ownership . In 1940, there were 40,796 owner - occupied dwelling units (36.4 per 
cent of all units in the city) Within the census tracts, the percentage of units owner-occuplied 
varied considerably. A summary of these data is presented in Map No. VI. 

In the downtown area, owner'Occupancy has the lowest incidence. The next lowest incidence 
occurs in the territory surrounding the central business district. The pattern continues to the 
nunicipal boundary. A generalization, justified by the data follows. concentric circles of owner- 
occupancy centers in the central business district The nearer one approaches the city boundary the 
higher the percentage of homes owner-occupied. There is some tendency for the phenomenon to reach 
its peak of frequency in northern and eastern Indianapolis. 

For Protestantism, owner - occupancy information assists pastors in locating residents who 
possess a high degree of stability. Such persons require a long-term type of ministry and may 
render significant leadership service both at the local church and at the denominational levels. 

It is important also to extend a Protestant ministry to mobile residents. Fourteen per cent 
af the families in Indianapolis (1940) resided in multiple housing units, and these 16,392 families 
constitute a challenge to Protestantism. No one would dismiss lightly the responsibility of a min¬ 
istry to them. A nationwide trend in the number of multiple housing structures has been accelerated 
m recent years. No longer may Protestantism ignore its religious responsibility to mobile urban 
iwellers. It is likely that the number of apartment residents has increased significantly in 
[ndianapolis since the beginning of the current decade. Short-term residents need the ministries 
of the church and can render service to the local church while in the neighborhood. An understand- 
of the area in which a church is located assists the minister in executing his religious responsi~ 

:>i lity. 

Types of Dwelling Units & The distribution of dwelling units according to the type of the 
structure is summarized in Table No. VIII, given helow. One out of every two families in Indiana p - 
3lis lived in a single-family residence. (cf, Toledo 60 9 per cent, Columbus 56.5 per cent) Approximate¬ 
ly one out of every four lived in two-family residence structures. 

One family out of five lived in building structures housing from 5 to 20 families and more, 
rtany large multiple structures are located in the central business district and in the area directly 
lorth as far as Maple Road and slightly beyond. This particular fact has significant bearing upon 
;he character of the church work to be carried on in those territories. The largest number of 
single and two-family scructures are located in the census tracts fringing the edges of the city 
in all directions and especially in territory remote from primary industrial and physical barriers. 


represents a typical urban 

pattern. 



TABLE NO. VIII 


Distribution 

of Dwelling Units by Type of Building, 1940 



Indianapolis, Indiana 


ype of Structure 

Number of Units 

Per Cent 

Single 

63,216 

54 o 3 

Double 

26,948 

23. 1 

3 & 4 Units 

7,675 

6.6 

1-4 Units 

2,124 

1.8 

5-9 Units 

5,605 

4.8 

10-19 Units 

3,025 

2.6 

20 plus Units 

7 v 7 62 

6. 6 

Unclassified 

243 

0..2 

TOTAL 

116,598 

100.0 
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MAP NO. VI 

Home Ownership by Per Cent 1940 by Census Tracts 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Median Monthly Rent & Median monthly rent provides one reliable index of economic 
status. In Indianapolis in 1940, the median rent for the city as a whole was $25.49c However, with¬ 
in the various census tracts the range of median rent paid monthly fell between the two extremes, 
$10.69 and $75.14. Map No. VII summarizes briefly the distribution of median rent in the city. 

Generally speaking, prestige territory and better housing facilities go with territory where the 
highest median rent is paid. Such parts of the urban community are usually protected from invasion 
by undesirable population groups (either racially or economically characterized). The lower rental 
area is at the opposite end of the social scale and is to be found in those parts of the urban com¬ 
munity where deterioration of housing has already set in and has become an accomplished fact. It 
identifies territories least protected from industrial and commercial use. Low rental territory is 
found also adjacent to industrial property, railroad tracks, and some types of physical barriers. 

However, in parts of the city where multiple housing flourishes, particularly in the form of 
very large apartment buildings, the rent is likely to be modest, because apartments are small and 
are ideally suited for small families, childless couples, and bachelor women. Such housing often 
provides a port Of entry for new-comer families to the city. It is very important that major Prot¬ 
estant denominations extend ministries to such persons, and to all individuals regardless of economic 
circumstance. 

Sub-standard Dwelling Units. In 1940, 38,239 dwelling units (32.6 per cent) were sub-standard: 
that is, they lacked private bath, or toilet facilities, or needed majof repairs. Unfortunately, 
the distribution of sub-standard units was not uniform throughout the city, but rather tended to 
pile up in residential areas fringing the inner city and in territory adjacent to industrial and 
certain topographical barriers. A fuller discussion of the phenomena is presented in Chapter VII. 

It is to be noted that certain minority racial and ethnic groups are concentrated where hous™ 
ing deterioration is found in its most advanced stage. No residential buiIding ’activity of signifi^ 
cance has occurred in such territory for a decade. Not only has residence building activity stood 
still, but the actual condition of existing housing has depreciated considerably. There is no 
reason for expecting that the units which were sub standard in 1940 have been improved during the 
past eight years. In many instances, health and fire hazards have actually increased by conditions 
of crowding. 

E. HPULATIGN THRUSTS AND NEW RESIDENCES 

A city grows along the periphery. In urban community research, this has been found to be the 
most important territory in terms of inherent promise of new church work. Hence, a careful in¬ 
vestigation of the urban fringe is required in the development of a Protestant strategy for the 

city. 

population Thrusts 1947. There are at least five important population thrusts occurring on 
the periphery of the city of Indianapolis. On the accompanying Map No. VIII, each thrust is identi¬ 
fied by a number and will be discussed in chronological order. More than thirty-five hundred (3,512) 
new residential units were built in these five thrusts alone. 

(1) The territory directly north of the city line is building up significantly. During the 
first five years of the current decade, 422 new dwelling units were erected in the territory. 

(2) A second population thrust has developed in a northeasterly direction from a point north 

of the Indiana State Fair Grounds and is filling in the territory between the Monon Railroad tracks 
and Fall Creek. Since 1940, more than 1,082 new* dwelling units have been erected. This is the 
most significant population thrust occurring on the periphery of Indianapolis. 

(3) The third development is taking place in a northeasterly direction from the neighborhood 
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MAP NO. VIII 

Location of Population Thrusts 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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of George Washington Park and pointing out into the county between the southern bank of Fall Creek 
and Massachusetts Avenue„ In this area, 850 new dwelling units were constructed since 1940. 

(4) A fourth development is occurring directly east of the central business district at the 
city's periphery in the territory lying between Massachusetts Avenue and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks o During the first five years of the present decade, 672 new dwelling units have been erected,, 

It is likely that this area will continue to develop into the foreseeable future. 

(5) Finally, an important population thrust is occurring to the west (Consult Map No. VIII) at 
and beyond the city boundary in the general area of Sixteenth Street out to Speedway 0 Nearly five 
hundred (486) new home units have been constructed in the territory since 194CL 

additional residential building activity in Indianapolis was thinly distributed in the city and 
contiguous suburban territory., There remains considerable for filling in unbuilt upon ]and t It is 
likely that as soon as housing materials are more generally available, many additional homes will be 
erected in the five population thrusts described above, 

Church Placement in the Suburbs, it is: important, therefore, that an adequate strategy of 
churching the suburbs be inaugurated along with a wise and more unified approach in dealing with the 

peculiar needs of the urban community. In drafting such a strategy, it is important to note where 

concentrations of population are already beginning to occur Distances to the nearby church need to 
be considered. When churches are too far away from residential areas, people tend not to go to 
church at all. Too long a delay in providing neighborhood church facilities in a growing suburban 
community jeopardizes efficiency in Protestant work. Intensive competition among the denominations 
for suburban residential areas usually results in misunderstandings, feuding, and inferior church 
work. Assurance of prompt and adequate churching may be secured under comity in Indianapolis and 
suburbs, utilizing a clearly defined Protestant plan, 

Fo SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

A study of the enrollment trends in elementary, secondary, and paro¬ 
chial schools was made. The period selected was 1930~1946 o Some of the significant 

findings are presented in the following paragraphs. Overall school trends have an important bearing 
upon the work of Christian education at the local church level. 

Public Elementary School Enrollment Trends !930-194-6 . Nearly a ten percent loss in enrollment 
has been sustained by public elementary schools of Indianapolis during the period 1930-1946. A 
statistical summary of the trends is given in Table No, IX, Here is seen that the loss among white 
pupils was more than twelve per cent, or one person out of eight. During the same period, Negro pupils 
increased numerically by 8o2 per cent. 


TABLE NO, IX 



Public Ele 

mentary School 

Enro 

llment Trends 

1930 1946 




Indianap< 

alis, 

Indiana 





E N R 0 

L L 

M E N T 


Per Cent Change 


1930 

1935 


1940 

1946 

1930-46 

White Pupils 

36,917 

36,083 


33,492 

32,438 

12 o1 loss 

Colored Pupils 

5,656 

5,808 


5,651 

6,121 

8 o 2 gain 

TOTAL 

42,573 

41,891 


39,143 

38,559 

9o4 loss 
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Public elementary schools which have changed in enrollment during the 
period 1930-1946 are briefly summarized in Table No. X. Fifty-two schools sus¬ 
tained losses during the sixteen years. Two lost more than fifty per cent of their 
respective enrollments; twelve lost from twenty-five to fifty per cent; all but ten of the 
schools sustained losses in excess of ten per cent. 

Among the public elementary schools gaining in enrollment 1930-1946, four grew more than 
one hundred per cent; ten grew more than twenty-five per cent; only seven out of twenty-eight 
schools grew less than ten per cent. One-fourth of the public elementary schools which gained 
are Negro. 

TABLE NO. X 

Public Elementary Schools Gaining or Losing by Per Cent, 1930-1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Per Cent Change Schools Losing Schools Gaining 


0-9 

10 

7 

10-24 

28 

11 

25-49 

12 

3 

50-74 

2 

2 

75-99 

0 

1 

100 plus 

0 

4 

TOTAL 

52 

28 


Public High School Enrollment Trends 1930-1946. The sixteen-year period re¬ 
veals a gain in secondary school enrollment, (See Table No, XI) Enrollment in Negro high 
schools increased 29/7 per cent. During the same period, an increase of more than ten per cent 
was recorded for white pupils. The total enrollment increased by ong person out of eight since 

1930, 


TABLE NO. XI 

Public Secondary School Enrollment Trends 1930-1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ENROLLMENT 



1930 

1935 

1940 

1946 

Per Cent Change 
1930-46 

White Pupils 

12,135 

14,600 

15,989 

13,438 

10.7 gain 

Colored Pupils 

1,528 

2,008 

2,073 

1,983 

29.7 gain 

TOTAL 

13,663 

16,608 

16,062 

15,421 

12o9 gain 

EnrolIment 

in Parochial 

Schools 

of Indianap 

olis declined 

more than twelve 


1930. (See Table No. XII) The decline occurred among elementary school pupils (19,3 per cent loss), 
while the secondary school pupil enrollment increased one person out of six (16.8 per cent gain). 

TABLE NO, XII 

Parochial School Enrollment 1935-1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

ENROLLMENT Per Cent Change 



1935 

1940 

1946 

1935-46 

Elementary 

6,963 

6,594 

5,627 

19.3 loss 

Secondary 

1, 667 

1,723 

1,947 

16.8 gain 

TOTAL 

8,630 

8,317 

7, 574 

12.3 loss 
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A Reversal of Trends. During the war years, many children were born. 
What had appeared to be a permanent downward trend in child population now has been re- 
versed, and already in many cities throughout United Stated additional teachers are be¬ 
ing hired and new buildings erected. War-born children are commencing to enter the 
elementary schools. There is % whole generation which is larger numerically than the 
one which preceded it. Before 1950, one may expect the Indianapolis elementary schools 
to change the pattern of decline to one of growth. 

Go INTERNAL MIGRATION 

Midwestern communities have participated in the migration shuffle which was stud¬ 
ied by the United States Bureau of Census twice during the last: twelve years. 

Internal Migration I93S-I340. In Indianapolis during the period 1935-1940, 
45,544 persons moved away from the city. Meanwhile 43,730 individuals moved in. This 
shuffling of residents resulted in a loss of 1,814 persons. The fact that the city of 
Indianapolis lost during this particular period of time does not necessarily place the community 
in a category by itself. Many cities throughout the United States sustained losses during the de¬ 
cennial period ending in 1940, due in part to the search of workers for places of employment. 

Two-thirds of the in-migrants were from other urban communities. The number of males in the 
population declined, and the females increased. During the period from 1935-1940, Indianapolis 
gained 1,618 non-white persons. Thirty-seven per cent of the state of Indiana’s increase of non¬ 
white population was received by the city of Indianapolis. One-half of the in-migrants were under 
thirty years of age. 

I nternal Migration I I 94-6 8 Data were not available respecting the city 

of Indianapolis from the most recent study of internal migration - 1940-1946. It was a sam¬ 
ple study based upon IQ 000 households distributed in 68 areas in 42 states. Certain findings are 
significant; (a) migration to the cities continues, (b) family units are migrating, (c) percentage 
of children in migrating families has increased 43.6 per cent, and (d) median age of migrants re¬ 
mains approximately at 30 years. The migration pattern is dominantly westward. 

IL SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Several important studies* of leisure time services and social disorganization have been made 
recently in Indianapolis. Attention is directed to these reports. The reader is urged to secure 
detailed information from the Council of Social Agencies or from the Social Service Department of 
the Church Federation of Indianapolis. Up-to-date data respecting the neighborhood area under con¬ 
sideration may thus be procured. The Church Federation has in hand materials especially designed to 
assist churches in understanding problems of juvenile delinquency and social disorganization. There 
are many ways in which Protestant bodies may assist in the solution of such community problems. 

I. ENVIRONMENT FOR CHURCH VQRK 

This chapter has sought to describe some of the principal physical and sociological character - 
istics of Indianapolis„ Local churches work with people. Therefore, information relating to the 
conditions under which people live and the practical opportunities for cultural, educational, and 
economic advantages which they have, helps the local church to select ministries which are relevant 
to human needs. 

The more thoroughly pastors and church administrators know the city of Indianapolis and its 
people the more wisely may ministries be conceived, a Protestant strategy be devised, and denomina¬ 
tional objectives be executed. Alterations in urban life do not just happen. Changes occur as a 
result of discernible processes. A knowledge of urban trends and processes is essential to effec¬ 
tive city church work. 

^Especially Leisure Time Services for Youth in Sov-th Indianapolis (1946) and Leisure Tine Services 
Indianapolis Near Northeast Area (1946), published by Council @f Social Agencies of Indianapolis 
and Marion county* 
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CHAPTER II 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES - INDIANAPOLIS CITY 

A discussion of Protestant trends, current status of religious units and church locations 
is taken up in this chapter* Statistical trends for the periqfe 1930-1945 were gathered on chur- 
. ches of fourteen denominations for membership, Sunday school enrollment, and accessions to member¬ 
ship. (The discussion of Sunday school trends is taken up in Chapter HI.) Certain items with 
respect to history, internal organization, and finances were assembled from the local churches. 

An attempt to. present the geographical pattern of churching is included in the present chapter* 
Taken together, these three main types of data constitute a basis for achieving an understanding 
of Protestantism in the city of Indianapolis. 

As the presentation unfolds, the reader is asked to fyeep two considerations in mind* First, 
the local church functions in a social environment and is both limited and challenged by its 
practicable possibilities. Second, the data on the Protestant churches will be discussed princi¬ 
pally in both their total and denominational significance. The significance of the religious 
information for twenty-five city areas will be traced in a later chapter (Chapter VII). 

A SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

The scope of the study may be discovered from the materials received. In ail, 162 ques¬ 
tionnaires were returned, 93 local churches reported occupations of church members, 216 chur¬ 
ches reported trend information covering the period 1930 1945, 126 parish maps were received, 

117 ministers reported pastoral activities, and detailed information on 67 sect or cult organ¬ 
izations was assembled. To facilitate the discussion, distinction between city and county 
data is made wherever statistically advisable. 

Urban Churches Submitting Questionnaire Reports. Nearly two-thirds (59.8 

per cent) of the Protestant churches in the city of Indianapolis provided detailed information 
about history, internal organizational structure, degree of participation of constituents, fi¬ 
nances, and Sunday school.. Data were received from 122 out of 204 city churches. 

Distribution of responses by denominations is summarized in Table No XIII. Five denom¬ 
inations Congregational-Christian, Friends, American Synod Lutheran, United Synod Lutheran, 
and Moravian - furnished data from all their churches. Three-fourths or more of the units re¬ 
ported from the following Protestant groups - Evangelical United Brethren, Methodist, and Pres¬ 
byterian U.S.Ao At least one-half of the local churches furnished information from Baptist, Epis¬ 
copal, Evangelical and Reformed, Missouri Synod Lutheran, and United Presbyterian denominations. 
Care was taken in order to provide each group an opportunity to cooperate in the project. 

Occupations of Church Members a Tbe present study includes materials which reveal 
the occupations of gainfully employed church members* The data covers the metropolitan 
community only, and was assembled from 93 churches representing fourteen denominations. 

A detailed description of the occupational distribution of church members compared to 
that of the general population of Indianapolis metropolitan area is given later on in 
the present chapter* 
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TABLE NO, XIII 

City Churches Submitting Questionnaire Reports’ 51 , by Denomination 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


, 

Number of Churches 

Number Submitting 

Per Cent 

Denomination 

in City 

Questionnaires 

of Total 

Baptist** 

17 

10 

58. 8 

Congregational-Christian 

2 

2 

100.0 

Disciples** 

28 

13 

46,5 

Episcopal** 

6 

4 

66*7 

Evangelical United Brethren 

12 

10 

83* 4 

Evangelical and Reformed 

11 

8 

72.6 

Friends 

2 

2 

100.0 

Lutheran « American 

2 

2 

100.0 

- Missouri** 

6 

4 

66.7 

- United 

6 

6 

100.0 

Methodist** 

35 

29 

G\ 

00 

Moravian 

2 

2 

f—» 

o 

o 

o 

Presbyterian U.S„A. 

16 

12 

75.0 

United Presbyterian 

3 

2 

66.7 

Other Protestant** 

56 

16*** 

28.6 

TOTAL 

204 

122 

59.8 


* Nine Negro churches submitted questionnaire reports, 

** Does not include Negro churches, 

**# i nc i U( i es Assembly of God (2), Christian and Missionary Alliance (1), Latter Day Saints (1), 

Community Churches (2), Free Methodist (2), Pilgrim Holiness (2), Reformed Church in America (1), 
Reorganized Latter Day Saints (1), Swedenborgian (1), Wesleyan Methodist (1), orthodox (1), 
Seventh Day Adventists (1), 

Membership and Sunday SchoolTrends 1930-1945 „ Relatively complete 

yearbook statistics were made available for 216 metropolitan churches of fourteen denom¬ 
inations for 1930 and 1945* Membership trends are discussed in the present chapter, 
while Sunday school trends will be treated in Chapter III. 

Report on Pastoral Activity. Each Protestant minister was asked to provide a 
report of annual current pastoral activity covering baptisms, weddings, funerals, public rela¬ 
tions, and calls. Relatively complete information was received from 117 clergymen. Sixteen 
'items of special pastoral activity also were included on the questionnaire. A summary of the 
materials assembled and a brief discussion of the findings is presented in Chapter IV. 

B. RELIGIOUS TRENDS 1930-1945 

i 

A brief discussion of religious trends for the period 1930-2.945 is presented in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. It is an account of Protestant growth in church membership, congregational ex¬ 
penses, benevolences, and accessions to membership. Membership and Sunday school trends by 
twenty-five geographical areas provide additional insights with respect to Protestant church 
strategy. 

City Protestant Membership (growth J930-I945!. During the sixteen-year 

period ending in 1945,. Protestantism in Indianapolis, as represented by the fourteen denomina¬ 
tions in Table No. XIY» gained 11,779 persops (or 16.0 per cent). This means an average in¬ 
crease of 78 persons per local church. The trend data embraces 152 city churches. As a whole, 
Protestantism gained one additional person in seven over the membership reported in 1930. 
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Every denomination participated in the grqwth. Increases, however, were differen¬ 
tial. According to data presented in Table No. XIV, United Presbyterians reported the 
highest rate of gain 124.0 per cent. In the second place with a growth of 87.0 per 

cent were the American Synod Lutherans. Congregational-Christians gained 61.7 per cent, 


TABLE NO. XIV 

City Church Membership Trends 1930-1945 by Fourteen Denominations 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



Membership 

Growth 1930- 

1945 

Denonjina t ion 

1945 

Persons 

Per Cent 

Baptis t* 

11,048 

3,958 

55.9 

Congregational-Christian 

556 

212 

61.7 

Disciples* 

17,740 

130* * 

7.4 

Episcopa1* 

2,222 

491 

28.3 

Evangelical United Brethren 

4,100 

344 

9.2 

Evangelical and Reformed 

5,680 

798* * 

16.4 

Friends 

1,303 

45 

3.6 

Lutheran - American 

514 

239 

87.0 

• Missouri* 

3,220 

541*** 

20.2 

- United 

2,008 

612 

43.7 

Me thodist* 

23,829 

1,565 

7.0 

Moravian 

300 

97 

47.7 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 

12,666 

2,440 

23.9 

United Presbyterian 

555 

307 

124.0 

TOTAL 

85,741 

11,779 gain 

16.0 


* Does not include Negro churches 
** 1929 data were used since 1930 were unavailable 
**# 1931 data were used since 1930 were unavailable 


while the Baptists gse* 55.9 per cent during the period 1930-1948. Increases in member¬ 
ship ranging from ten to fifty per cent were achieved by the following denominations - 
Episcopal. Evangelical and Reformed, Missouri Synod Lutheran, United Synod Lutheran, 
Moravian, and Presbyterian. Four denominations grevf less dhan ten per cent - Disciples, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Friends, and Methodist. These four are the only groups 
which did not gain as fast as the average for Protestantism in the city. 


The general population of the city grew 15.6 per cent during the period 1930-194$, 
Inasmuch as the fourteen denominations representing Protestantism in Indianapolis regis¬ 
tered a growth of 16.0 per cent, it would appear that the churches are barely keeping 
in pace with population changes in the city. One must recognize that some of the re¬ 
ported church growth includes persons whose homes are situated outside the city boundar¬ 
ies. Also, the Protestant growth pattern is based partly upon persons who no longer 
are residents in the broadest definition in Indianapolis, These obvious facts are men¬ 
tioned in the interest of maintaining a realistic attitude toward church membership 
trends. In a city the size of Indianapolis, it is quite likely that the unreached Prot¬ 
estant opportunity exceeds 50,000 persons. Usually from twenty to fifty per cent of 
the general population have no vital or significant relationship to any local religious 
organization. 
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Membership Trends in IndividuaUCity Churches. in Table No. xv, one may find 

the trend status of 152 Protestant churches distributed by fourteen denominations* Ihe trend status 
is based upon percentage change in membership during the period 1930-1945. Seventeen Protestant 


TABLE NO* XV 


Distribution of 

City 

Chur che s 

Increasing 

and De c1 

ining ip Membersh 

ip 


By Percentage 

Gain or Loss , 1930- 

1945 






Indianapolis 

, Indiana 






L 

OSS 

STATIC 

G 

R 0 W r 

r H 





' 25% 

10 to 

-10 to 

10 to 

50 to 

100% 




Denomination 

& more 24% 

/10% 

49% 

&9% & 

more 

New 

TOTALS 


Baptist* 

0 

3 

1 

5- 

3 

6 

1 

1 9 


Congregational»Christian 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


Disciples? 

6 

3 

6 

6 

3 

1 

4 

29 


Episcopal* 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 


Evangelical United Brethren 1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 


Eva ngelical & Reformed 

1 s 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

- 

Friends 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Lutheran - American 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 


- Missouri* 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 


- United 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 


Methodist* 

7 

3 

7 

7 

4 

5 

3 

36 


Moravian 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


Presbyterian U . S . 

AJ 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

16 


United Presbyterian 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 


TOTAL 

17 

14 

3 1 

37 

1 9 

2 3 

1 1 

152 


* Does not i i* # 1 # d 

e N e 

g r o c h u 

rches 







churches declined more than 

twenty-five per < 

cent. An 

additional fourteen registered 

a loss rangiink 

between ten and twenty-four 

per cent. One church out 

of five remained 

static, One- 

fourth of 

the 

Protestant churches increased in 

member-strength from 

ten to 

fifty per 

cent 

during the period 

1930- 

1945. Nineteen units grew 

from fifty to one hundred 

per cent. One church 

out of seven more 

than 

doubled its member strength 

. Eleven new Protestant churches 

were established by the 

fourteen 

den orr 


inations studied. 


CITY TRENDS 1 N- AN NUAL;COKfifififlAUSNAt EXPOSES 1930- ! 945 a Materials were 

available for the trends in annual congregational expenses for twelve denominations. A summary of 
the data is given in TABLE NO. XVI- 
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TABLE NO XVI 

City Church Congregational Expenses, 1930 and 1945* by Thirteen Denominations 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


DENOMINATION 

EXPENSES ($} 

EXPENSES ($) 

PER CENT CHANGE 


1930 

1945 

1930-1945 

Baptist 

29.633 

164,565 

454,0 gain 

Congregational-Christian 

8, 399 

15,180 

80,7 gain 

Episcopal 

59.805 

68,550 

14*6 gain 

Evangelical United Brethren 

55.876 

54,415 

2,6 loss 

Evangelical and Reformed 

* 

71,1386 


Friends 

12,578 

14 581 

15c 9 gain 

American Lutheran 

4.028 

11,895 

195.0 gain 

Missouri Lutheran 

68 ? 331 

123,659 

81,0 gain 

United Lutheran 

49,218 

61,229 

24,4 gain 

Methodist 

175,742 

149,354 

T5 - 0 loss 

Moravian 

5,8-09 

10,009 

72,3 gain 

Presbyterian U,S..A* 

260,230 

394.799 

52,0 gain 

United Presbyterian 

2,3l3 

6,763 

193 0 gain 

TOTAL 

732,012 

1,074,999 

46,9 gain 


* Data were unavailable. 

@ Not included in the total. 

The most conspicuous gain since 1930 in the amount of annual congregagional expenses was 
reported by the Baptists.. More than four times the amount spent in 1930 was disbursed in 1945- 
Two other denominations, the American Synod Lutheran and the United Presbyterian,, reported a gain 
in disbursements of nearly two hundred per cent during the sixteen year period. Gains by other 
denominations ranged from 14 6 per cent (Episcopal) to 81*0 per cent (Missouri Synod Lutheran), 

All but the Episcopal, Friends, and United Synod Lutheran, in this group, gained more than the 
average (46*9 per cent) of the twelve denominations studied,. 

Losses were reported by the Methodists (15 0 per cent) and by Evangelical United Brethren 
(2o6 per cent), 

Another way of viewing the trends in annual congregational expenses is by means of an 
average weekly per capita statistic* (Consult TABLE NO- XVII) The entries for each denomination 
were secured by dividing the amount of annual congregational expenses by the number of members 
reported for the year under consideration- The quotient was then divided by fifty-two in order 
to secure a weekly average* The answer is in cents- 

Some interesting facts are revealed in TABLE NO*. XVII, Four denominations (Episcopal, 
Evangelical United Brethren, United Synod Lutheran, and Methodist) were actually disbursing less 
money per capita for congregational expenses in 1945 in 1930 A relatively static situation is 
indicated for three denominations. Conspicuous increases in congregational expenses were reported 
by the Baptist, American Synod Lutheran, Missouri Synod Lutheran and Presbyterian bodies*. Only a 
22,2 per cent increase was recorded for the thirteen denominations studied. 
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TABLE NO. XVII 

Average Weekly Per Capita Congregational Expenses, 1930 and 1945, 
By Thirteen Denominations 
Indianapolis„ Indiana 



AVERAGE WEEKLY CONGREGATIONAL EXPENSES 

Change by Cents 

Denomisiik tion 

1930 ( 4 ) 

1945 ( 4 ) 

1930-1945 

Baptist 

8 

29 

21 

increase 

Congregational*Christian 

47 

53 

6 

increase 

Episcopal 

67 

59 

8 

decrease 

Evangelical United Brethren 

29 

26 

3 

decrease 

Evangelican and Reformed 

« 
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Friends 

19 

21 

2 

increase 

Lutheran - American 

28 

45 

17 

increase 

- Missouri 

49 

74 

25 

increase 

- United 

68 

59 

9 

decrease 

Methodist 

15 

12 

3 

decrease 

Moravian 

55 

64 

9 

increase 

Presbyterian UoSoA, 

49 

60 

11 

increase 

United Presbyterian 

18 

23 

5 

increase 

CITY AVERAGE 

27 

33 

6 

increase 


* Data were unavailable,, 

City Trends in Church Benevolences J93Q~99tMi»» The trend pattern with re 

spect to church benevolences for twelve denominations is summarized in Table XVIII* 

More than one hundred per cent increase in church benevolences since 1930 was re¬ 
ported by the Moravians, An increase of seventy-five per cent or more was recorded by 
the Evangelical United Brethren, Friends, and Missouri Synod Luthern denominations* The 
American Synod Lutherans failed to achieve an increase beyond ten per cent* Two Prot¬ 
estant bodies sustained a loss, Congregations1-Christian and United Synod Lutheran* 

A statistical comparison'of the per capita average weekly benevolence 
averages is provided in Table Noo XIX, The overall gain per capita from 
1930 to 1945 for the twelve denoinn nations studied is slight* Five denominations reported 
a reduction in avera:gs per capita giving to church benevolences* The members of 
several denominations nearly doubled the size of the contribution average* 
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TABLE NO, XVIII 

City Church Benevolences, 1930 and 1945. by Thirteen Denominations 

Indianapolis f Indiana 



Benevolences($) 

Benevoiences($) 

Per Cent Cha 

Denomination 

1930 

1945 

1930 1945 

Baptist 

29,910 

41,253 

37 u 8 gain 

Congregational Christian 

1,001 

870 

13o 1 loss 

Episcopa1 

7 s 59 5 

10,565 

39a 1 ga in 

Evangelical United Brethren 

9,913 

18 164 

833 gain 

Evangelical and Reformed 

# 

9 331“** 


Friends 

2 748 

4,834 

76a1 gain 

Lutheran American 

1 „ 215 

1 ,300 

7 o 0 ga i n 

M i s s ou r i 

24,,310 

47,199 

94.3 gain 

United 

11,961 

11,743 

1„8 loss 

Methodist 

106,965 

121,900 

13,9 gain 

Moravian 

475 

1,083 

128, 0 gain 

Presbyterian USA, 

5 8 - 139 

86,<39 

48o2 gain 

United Presbyterian 

422 

346 

29o4 gain 

TOTAL 

254 654 

355 s 596 

39c 6 ga in 


* Data were unavailable 
** Nor. included in the total 


TABLE NO XIX 

Average Weekly Per Capita Beneyelenees 1930 and 945 
By Thirteen Denominations 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Denomination 
Ba ptis t 

Congregations1-Christian 
Episcopa1 

Evangelical United Brethren 
Evangelical and Reformed 

Friends 

Lutheran American 
Missouri 
United 

Methodist 

Moravian 

Presbyterian USA 
United Presbyterian 

CITY AVERAGE 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEVOLENCES Change by Cents 

1930 U) 1945 U) 1930-1945 


8 

7 

1 

decrease 

6 

3 

3 

decrease 

8 

9 

1 

increase 

5 

9 

4 

increase 

# 

3 



4 

7 

3 

increase 

9 

5 

4 

decrease 

17 

28 

11 

increase 

16 

11 

5 

decrease 

9 

10 

1 

increase 

5 

7 

2 

increase 

11 

13 

2 

increase 

3 

2 

1 

decrease 

10 

11 

1 

increa se 


* Data were unavailable* 

City Trends in Accessions to Membership 1930-IS45. The denominations 

-«...—- — 

1Q ,r The average number of accessions per year during the Uuee year peri 
more reliable than figures for a single year. Table No XX shows avenge nu er o a .„ess 

jit year U, "4. of d»~ ■»««!., tk. -»*«- rf 
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TABLE NO XX 

Average Number of Accessions to Membership 1929*31 and 1943 45 
Indianapolis Indiana 



ACCESSIONS 

1929 1931 

ACCESSIONS 

1943-1945 


Ave rage 

Per 100 

Average 

Per 100 

Denomina tion 

Per Year 

Members 

Per Year 

Members 

Baptis t 

69 4 

9 8 

757 

6,9 

Congregational Christian 

8 

2 3 

39 

7,0 

Episcopa1 

245 

14 2 

291 

13 1 

Evangelical United Brethren 

411 

10 9 

222 

5,4 

Friends 

0 

0. 7 

19 

15 

Lutheran * American 

32 

116 

36 

7 0 

* Missouri 

191 

7,1 

219 

6.8 

United 

171 

12 2 

195 

9 8 

Me thodist 

1,557 

7,0 

1,780 

7.5 

Moravian 

17 

3. 3 

24 

8 0 

Presbyterian USA, 

nu 

8,2 

1,101 

8.7 

United Presbyterian 

24 

9c 7 

3.1 

5 6 

TOTAL 

4,195 

8 o 1 

4.714 

1. 6 


The average number of accessions increased from 4 195 per year in the 1929 1931 per 
iod to 4,714 per year in 1943 1945 This represents an increase of 12 3 per cent in num 
ber of persons joining the church per year during the sixteen-year period, The average 
accessions to the Evangelical United Brethren decreased during the period. Accessions 
to the American Synod Lutheran Moravian, and United Presbyterian denominations were rel¬ 
atively stable in number r while all the other reporting denominations showed significant 
increases in number of accessions 

Table No XX also contains information respecting the number of accessions per one 
hundred church members Slightly fewer accessions were procured for Protestantism as a 
whole in 1943 1945 than in the earlier period The Congregational Christians and the 
Friends had a somewhat larger number of accessions in relation to members in 1943 1945 than 
in the earlier period Conspicuous reductions in the number of accessions per 100 members 
is noted regarding the Evangelical United Brethren American Synod Lutheran, United Synod 
Lutheran, and the United Presbyterian denominations Other reporting Protestant bodies 
remained relatively static with respect to this trait. 

City Religious trends ’930-1945, by Twenty-five Areas. The census tracts of the city 

were combined into twenty five study areas which have a considerable relevance sociologi¬ 
cally and religiously for church planning in Indianapolis ; Data for increase and decrease 
in church membership and Sunday school enrollment have been tabulated by the twenty-five 
areas . Church members and enrollees are counted in the area in which their church buildings 
are situated rather than according to places of actual residence. The reader is asked to bear 
this fact in mind throughout the following discussion of trends. 

Membership GeinSo Church membership and Sunday school enrollment trend statistics 
were available for 149 out of 204 urban churches. A summary of membership trends, 1930 1945. for 
twenty five areas is provided in Table No XXI 
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MAP NO. IX 

Protestant Membership Change, 149 Local Churches, by Per Cent, 1930-1945 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


PROTE-STANT Growth l&S7 0 
Conspicuous Gain - 1007 *+ 
Some G-rowth 10-993% 
Static o- 3 9 %, 
Loss 
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TABLE NO. XXI 

Trends in Church Membership, 1930-1945, by Twenty-five Areas* 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP INCREASE OR DECREASE 

1930 - 1945 



Area 

1930 

1945 

Number 

Per i 

Cent 

1 

Br oadripp1 e' 

1, 372 

2,097 

/ 

725 

52*8 

gain 

2 

Upper Northside 

2,422 

4,183 

/ 

1,761 

72*7 

gain 

3 

Rine r si de 

3,114 

2,202 

- 

912 

29.3 

loss 

4 

Lower Northside 

8,280 

9,33)5 

/ 

1,055 

12.7 

ga irn 

5 

Forest Man o r 

306 

922 

/ 

616 

201.0 

gain 

6 

South Grove 

344 

799 

/ 

455 

132, 0 

gain 

7 

Capitol 

643 

488 

- 

155 

24*1 

loss 

8 

Harrison Home 

7, 662 

10,436 

/ 

2,774 

36* 2 

gain 

9 

Brightwood West 

468 

778 

/ 

310 

66, 2 

gain 

10 

Brightwood East 

2,500 

2,961 

/ 

461 

18.4 

gain 

11 

Haughville West 

676 

776 

/ 

100 

14,8 

ga in 

12 

Haughville East 

1,591 

1,950 

/ 

as$ 

22, 6 

gain 

13 

M oun t Jackson 

2,299 

2,041 

- 

258 

11.2 

loss 

14 

River Park 

449 

619 

/ 

170 

37.9 

gain 

15 

Circle 

11,344 

11,735 

/ 

391 

3.5 

gain 

16 

Br ookside 

7,664 

9,782 

/ 

2,118 

27.7 

gain 

17 

Tuxedo 

2,695 

3,477 

/ 

782 

.29.0 

ga in 

18 

Irvington 

2,036 

2,271 

/ 

235 

11. 5 

gain 

19 

Southwest Indianapls.1,522 

1,3 18 

- 

204 

13.4 

loss 

20 

Lilly 

1, 116 

998 

- j 

, 118 

10*5 

loss 

21 

South Side 

6,590 

6,740 

/ 

150 

2.3 

gain 

22 

Pleasant Run 

350 

569 

/ 

219 

62. 6 

gain 

23 

South Irvihgton 

2,052 

2, 563 

/ 

Ml 

24.9 

gain 

24 

Garfield 

3,305 

4, 500 

/ 

1,195 

36.1 

gain 

25 

South Eastern 

32 6 

1,152 

/ 

626 

119.0 

gain 


TOTALS 

71,326 

84,692 

/13,366 

18, 8 

gain 

* Consult Map No. n . for 

geographical location 

of the areas. 





In 

1945, a net gain of 13,366** persons (18.8 

per cent) had been achieved 

over 1930. 

Protestantism 

in 

Forest Manor (Area 5), 

South Grove (Area 6) 

, and South Eastern 

(Area 25) doubled 

its member 

- 


strength during the sixteen-year period. These areas are on the periphery of the city. Churches 
situated in Areas 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12* 14, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, and 24 reported membership 
growth ranging from ten to ninety-nine per cent.. In the downtown territory (Area 15 - Circle and 
Area 21 - South Side) relatively little membership change has been the net result for Protestantism 
from 1930to 1945. 

Churches located in Riverside (Area g), Capitol (Area 7), Mount Jackson (Area 13), Southwest 
Indianapolis (Area 19), and Lilly (Area 20) sustained net losses ranging from 10.5 per cent (Lilly) 
to 29*3 per cent (Riverside) since 1930. These trends do not include Negro churches* 

** The statistics by arehs are not quite comparable to thbse by denominations, since, In the area 
analysis., churches which have been closed In the period 1950-1945 were not Included* Other known 
factors operate to produce slight differences in percentage and number of churches between the two 
analyses. Such differences are not significant for the present study. 
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TA>LE \ 0 . XXII 


Trends in Sunday 

School Enrollment 19301945, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

by Twe n t y 

“five Areai 

- 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT 

INCREASE 

1930 

OR DECREASE 
1945 

AREA 

1930 

1945 

Number 

Per Cent 

1 Broadrippie 

1.296 

1,512 

/ 216 

I 606 gam 

2 Upper Northside 

552 

2,538 

14 

0.6 loss 

3 Riverside 

2,406 

954 

1,452 

60,2 loss 

4 Lower Northside 

5,330 

4,929 

- 401 

7 ,5 loss 

5 Forest Manor 

771 

1,077 

/ 256 

33,2 gam 

6 South Grove 

193 

580 

/ 387 

200 * 0 gam 

7 Capitol 

534 

384 

150 

2801 loss 

8 Harrison Home 

6,041. 

5,482 

559 

9c3 loss 

9 Brightwood West 

556 

573 

/ 17 

3,1 ga in 

10 Brightwood East 

2,130 

2,009 

121 

5 0 7 loss 

11 Haughville West 

628 

760 

/ 132 

21 o 0 gain 

12 Haughville East 

1,433 

1,603 

i 170 

11,9 gam 

13 Mount Jackson 

1,784 

1,091 

693 

38,9 loss 

14 River Park 

580 

645 

f 65 

11 c 2 gain 

IS Circle 

6 , 9?8 

4,757 

2,221 

31,8 loss 

16 Brookside 

7.030 

6,308 

722 

10.3 loss 

17 Tuxedo 

3,055 

2,616 

439 

14.3 its* 

1 $ Irvington 

1,943 

1,651 

292 

15 1 loss 

19 Southwest Indianapolis 

1,703 

1,387 

316 

18,6 loss 

20 Lilly 

974 

713 

261 

26.-.S loss 

21 South Side 

4,278 

3,530 

748 

17 0 4 loss 

22 Pleasant Run 

535 

416 

- 119 

22,3 loss 

23 South Irvington 

L 285 

1, 422 

/ 137 

10 0 6 ga in 

24 Garfield 

2 , 982 

3,324 

/ 342 

11.5 gain 

25 South Eastern 

639 

1,101 

/ 462 

?2o3 gam 

TOTALS 

57,636 

51,312 

6,324 

11 0 loss 


Sunday School Enrollment Losses, The trends by areas for Sunday School 
enrollment for the period 1930 1945 is revealed in Table No XXII A net decrease of 6,324* 
persons (11,0 per cent loss) was sustained for the city. The pattern of decline commences 
at the heart of Indianapolis and tapers off toward the periphery. Sixteen areas out of 
twenty five reported net enrollment losses ranging up to 60,2 per cent, Mount Jackson (Area 13) 38,9 
per cent, Circle (Area 15) 31. 8 per cent, and Lilly (Area 20; 26,8 per cent. It must be remembered that 
these data are for Caucasian churcheso 

Ten areas recordbi gains in Sunday school enrollment for the churches located within their boundar 
ies The territory showing growth is located on the periphery of the city,, Sunday schools in Broad 
ripple (Area 1) y Forest Manor (Area 5)„ South Grove (Area 6 }, Brightwood West (Area 9), Haughville West 
(Area 11), Haughville East (Area 12), River Park (Area 14), South Irvington (Area 23), Garfield (Area 24), 
and South Eastern (Area 25), indicated increases ranging from 3,1 per cent (Area 9) to 200,0 per cent 
(Area 6 ) Nine areas grew more than ten per cent, two gained more than fifty per cent during the period 
since 1930. 

A fuller discussion of the twenty five areas in the city of Indianapolis is provided in Chapter VII 


* S e e footnote on ? 0 28 
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MAP NO. X 

Sunday School Enrollment Change by Per Cent 1930-1945 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



Protestant Loss h.o Per 


Conspicuous Gain - It 
Some Gain 10-3 

Static 0 - S 

Loss 0 • 3 

Conspicuous Loss 
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C LOCATION OF CHURCHES 


In the present study data were received showing the location in the city of 209 Caucasian and 94 Negro* 
churches. These figures do not include the 65 store front and independent religious organizations which are 
described in Chapter VI 

The geographical distribution of the Protestant churches is revealed by Map No. XII This is a census 
tract map The number in the upper left hand corner of each small area identifies the census tract, A 
second number indicates the number of Caucasian churches located in the particular census tract. 

Most of the churches numerically speaking,, are concentrated in or near the heart of the city,, Nine¬ 
teen white Protestant churches are situated m three census tracts including and adjacent to the circle, 

Within a mile radius of the circle there are 12,4 per cent of the churches 

A concentration of sixteen white Protestant churches may be noted on the near southeast side .census 
tracts 82,, 83, and 09 In the extreme northern part cf the city, there are five churches located in census 

tract 44,. 

According to data available for the present study, no Protestant church is located in census tracts 
29, 36, 37 43, 46 ; 50 53, 60 62, 73 77, 92 97, 98 105 and 106 (consult Map No.. XII}., Negro churches 

are located in other census tracts which do not contain Caucasian churches 

The various denominations need to give attention to the present location of units, and under comity agree 

ments adjust the pattern of geographical distribution of churches in a way which will guarantee the Chris 
tian ministries to every person in the city regardless of where his residence is Competition, however v must 
be avoided 

D PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND FUTURE PLANS 

The reader is urged to remember that the present discussion is based upon 122 reporting city 
churches out of 204 In this section therefore the data provides minimum calculations rather 
than total figures 

One finds here emphatic evidence that Protestantism is strong, avare of urban community changes y and capa¬ 
ble of church adjustment., A strategy for Protestantism calls for flexibility and sociological insight. 

Past Relocations and Mergers * The history of Protestantism in Indianapolis contains the 
account of sixty four church relocations No doubt there were addit3onal ones among churches from which 
no support was secured, The Methodise denomination led the way with twenty changes of location, Other re¬ 
porting Protestant groups recorded relocations as follows: Disciples seven: Presbyterian ITS.A. - six. 
Evangelical United Brethren five. Baptist four Evangelical and Reformed four' other denominations re¬ 
ported fewer than three. Twenty one denominations reported relocation projej^s u 

At least eleven mergers have been eonsumated m the city of Indianapolis. Six occurred among Methodist 
churches, two among Presbyterians., and one ea h among Baptists, Congregational Christian, and Evangelical 
United Brethren^ It is likely that more mergers than were reported in the present study occurred in 
Indianapolis Protestantism 

Current Physical Facilities. Protestant hurch buildings and land have a current valuation 
greatly in excess of ten million dollars. Parsonages and manse facilities are valued at more than a half 
million dollars,. These are. oi course minimum figures.. 

The church buildings provide seating capacity for between fifty and one hundred thousand persons for 
worship More than fifteen hundred rooms are available for Sunday school purposes. Two out ol t -ee are 

individual classrooms. 

* For details, consult chapter Vo 
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MAP NO. XI 

Location of Churches by Census Tracts 1947 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Plans for the Future? of the 122 reporting churches in Indianapolis, fif¬ 
teen plan to move to another location, thirty one intend to build new churches; fifteen desire 
to remodel the present facilities; and twenty two wish to add to the present plant. Fifty-five 
churches have raised eitner ail or a substantial portion of the funds needed. 

Relocation projects are contemplated by.the Raptis s. Disciples, Evangelical and Reformed 
Friends Methodists Moravians and Presbyterians 

New church buildings are under consideration by twelve different denominations including 
the Baptists Disciples Episcopalians Evangelical United Brethren Evangelical and Reformed* Friends, 
Methodists Moravians, Presbyterians, and several other Protestant groups 

Several extensive remodeling projects are planned by the Disciples Methodists, and Presbyterians. 


Modest additions are contemplated by twenty-two local churches distributed among nine denominations,. 

Twenty one churches scattered among thirteen denominations have raised ail the money needed for the contern 
plated project, 

Protestantism is wisely looking toward the future Present plans are conceived to strengthen religious 
work in more strategic locations and in better equipped plants 

E LOCAL CHURCH FINANCES 

Two important matters are discussed in this section of the chapter - methods of raising 
the local church budget and the character of the financial support rendered by members 

Methods of Raising Local Church Budget, Approximately three fourths of the 122 reporting 
churches adopt a definite budget annually. This procedure is particularly conspicuous among Episcopal 
Evangelical United Brethren Evangelical and Reformed Lutheran Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations. 
Several additional Protestant groups adopt budgets also 

One out of two reporting churches raise the budget bv means of an Every Member Canvass The churches 
using this approach are distributed among twelve denominations, and include Baptists, Disciples Episco 
paiians, Evangelical United Brethren, E angelical and Reformed Lutherans Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

n conjunction with this financial approach fifty churches use an Annual Pledge Sunday. It is to be 
noted here that there occurs a broader use of this financial method across sixteen denominations No^ 
reporting Episcopal church uses the method Some Baptist, Evangelical and Reformed Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian churches do not favor the Annual Pledge Sunday 

Interestingly, only six reporting churches rely upon suppers to raise money for the budget 

As might be expected approximately one-half of the churches depend upon plate offerings to meet 
the budget 

Financial Support by Church Members,. Only three members out of seven 42.1 >er cent; 
contribute systematically to the financial support of the local church Of these, one out of seventeen is 
a tither. (2.5 per cent of the active members of the churches studied are tithers., 

A summary of the financial support by members is provided in Table No XXIII It embraces reporting 
churches far fourteen denominations. 

The percentage of contributors ranges from ten per cent '-Baptist; to eighty nine per cen . .Reformed 
JLZS Three-fourths of the active members of six denominations are contributors Seven 

other denominations have less than one-half of the members contributing. 

Tithers are rare. The range is from less than one per cent to nearly thirteen per cent. Among 
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United Presbyterians, one person out of eight is a tit her, Among Evangelical 
United Brethren members, every tenth person belongs in this category of contributors. 
For five denominations, less than one person out of a hundred supported the local church 
as a tither, 

’ TABLE NO. XXIII 

Contributors and Tithers to Local Church Budgets 
By Denominations, By Per Cent, 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Denomination 

Contributors 

Tithers 

Baptist 

9.4 

1.0 

Congre gat i ona 1 -Chr i s t ian 

81,2 

? 

Disciples 

37.8 

0,9 

Episcopa1 

35.5 

? 

Evangelical United Brethren 

53.0 

10.0 

Evangelical and Reformed 

80.6 

0,7 

Friends 

48.4 

? 

Lutheran - American 

76.3 

4.7 

- Missouri 

82.5 

0.8 

Methodist 

38.1 

2,6 

Moravian 

88.5 

4.9 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 

35,6 

0.7 

Reformed Church in America 

88,9 

? 

United Presbyterian 

37.4 

12,7 

cm 

42.1 

2,5 


? indicates data were Impossible to Interpret.* 


F * ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The local church membership is divided into organizations on various age levels, 
and in some cases by sexes* A brief resume of the organizational structure of 122 report 
ing local churches is provided here. The units are distributed among twenty-five denomi¬ 
nations in the city of Indianapolis. 


Local Church Membership. The membership of the 122 reporting churches aggregated 
66,870 persons. Less than ten per cent (9.6) were non-resident. Females predominated. Only 
three persons out of ten were male. 


A summary of membership data is given in Table No. XXIV. The minority of males in 
Protestant urban church membership may be noted in the first column of the table. The range 
is from eight per cent (Friends) to fifty per cent (Congregational-Christian and Reformed 
Church in America). Males constitute less than one-third of the membership in seven denomina 
tions. In a typical midwestern city, the Protestant opportunity taken as a whole is approxi¬ 
mately equally divided, numerically speaking, between the sexes. Urban church work is not 
sufficiently dined at males. 


Average Attendance at Worship Services, in columns three and four of Table 

No. XXIV is presented the ratio of average attendance at worship services to the membership 
strength of fifteen denominations. The ratio was secured by dividing the attendance at report¬ 
ing churches by the membership of reporting churches. The quotient is the ratio iguie en ere 

in Table No. XXIV. 
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TABLE NO, XXIV 

Membership Characteristics and Batio to Average Attendance 
3y Fifteen' penopitetions,- 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


BATIO OF AVERAGE 

MEMBERSHIP ATTENDANCE TO MEMBERSHIP 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 

First Worship 

Second Worship 

Denomination 

Male 

Non-resident 

Service 

Service 

Baptist 

25 1 

11.3 

30* 2 

14,4 

Congregational Christian 

50 o 3 

22 o 7 

35,4 


Disciples 

31,1 

11.9 

35*2 

5. 3 

Episcopal 

20.4 

8.1 

19a 8 

3,0 

Evangelical United Brethren 

38 o 3 

1316 

33 * 8 

12*7 

Evangelical and Reformed 

45 o 4 

2*7 

32,8 

3*9 

Friends 

7o? 

22,4 

2.1.1 


Lutheran American 

46,4 

1.4 

39. 2 

18*9 

- Missouri 

49*3 

2a 1 

52. 3 

2*0 

United 

25 o 4 

7o 6 

45.. 3 

- 

Methodist 

25 o 3 

9o 3 

25,9 

5*1 

Moravian 

42,,3 

4,3 

39.4 

* 1 

Presbyterian 

25*4 

9.1 

28.5 

3.2 

Reformed Church in America 

50,0 

4,. 4 

122*0 

110*0 

United Presbyterian 

42.. 2 

0*9 

53.2 

9*3 

CITY 

29,2 

9 a 6 

31,4 

6*9 


In Indianapolis city average attendance at morning worship services in Protestant churches 
represents less than one third of the membership Within denominations, the range of the ratio is from 19o8 
(Episcopal) to 53,2 (United Presbyterian) The instance of the unusual ratio found for the Reformed 
Church in America may be partially explained by the fact that it is the only unit of its denomination 
in the city, Five denominations have ratios below the city figure of 31*4, 


Attendance at a second worship service presents an interesting contrast, The ratio is only a 
fraction of what is recorded for the first worship service. In the city as a whole, the ratio is 6*9* 
Within denommnations the range is from 2.0 to 18,9 Four denominations do not report evening services. 
Attendance at the evening service of the Reformed Church in America is unusual,, 


Children's Organizat ions^ Among children of the 122 reporting churches, there are 110 organ 
izations Enrollment is distributed about equally between the sexes. Average attendance at meetings 
approximates the enrollment, These observations generally apply within the denomination 


Youth Or gan S zat j ons , There are 240 youth organizations in the 122 reporting city churches. 
Males constitute a slight majority in the enrollment. Average attendance at meetings approximates 
seventy per cent of the enrollment An interesting fast, within the denominations, is that males 
predominate among the major denominations One wonders why females are not reached in greater numbers. 

Adult Organizations. Among adults, there are 262 organizations in the 122 reporting 
urban churches Females outnumber males in a ratio of four to one. Several denominations report no 
idult organizations for men Within other denominations men were in a numerical minority -great -e g 
to one. The typical urban church overlooks the importance of religious minis ry 
ministry is taken up and intelligently promoted, results are secured 
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G CHURCH MUSIC 


The vocal and instrumental music provided by the local church contributes to the effective 
ness of religion in the -city Choral music provides opportunities for participation in the church 
life and for self expression When choral work is offered to children youth and adults, oppor 
tunity for participation is broadened The significance of choral music; for churchmanship is a 
late discovery in the evolution of the local church Indianapolis Protestantism may profitably 
examine what is now occurring in this department of church life Its significance is generally 
underestimated 

The discussion below is based upon the reports of 122 churches distributed over twenty*five 
denominations in the city 


Choral Music at Worship Services, The 122 reporting churches have 166 choir 

More than thirty six hundred persons participate This represents only 5 4 per cent of the mem¬ 
bership of the reporting churches Personnel are distributed among three major age groupings 
0J1 years 15 4 per cent 12 18 years 25 9 per cent 19 years and older 58.7 per cent, 

Guldren and youth are greatly outnumbered by adults Twelve denominations manifest an interest 
in children s choral work Eighteen denominations have youth choirs Twenty one denominations 
report adult choral groups A dozen denominations include persons in the three major age group 
ings children youth and adult Differences in choral opportunity for all ages are as great with 
in denominations as across Protestantism 


Use of Solos and Quartets, Nearly two thousand vocal solos were sung during the 

year in the 122 reporting churches This represents an average of a solo per month for each local 
church 

The use of quartets persists in some churches During a twelve month period a quartet would 
sing on an average of four times However it must be remembered that m some local churches the 
quartet sings nearly every Sunday 

Among the 122 reporting churches there are 40 paid singers The stipend va-ies greatly 
within the denora'-nations but averages $92 per person per annum when summarized for Protestantism 

In some urban communities churches have dispensed with soloists and quartets and now rely 
exclusively upon volunteer choral music. 


Music Directors and Organists- Sixty five of the reporting local churches employ 
directors of music The average stipend is approximately $500 per annum However within the de 
nominations the average ranges from $104 to $790 More than one half of the directors have less 
than five years of service A few persons have served more than fifteen years 

In addition there are forty five volunteer directors of music distributed among the 122 
reporting churches These persons are chiefly used by Baptists, Disciples and Methodists, How¬ 
ever seventeen denominations are reported to utilize such services to some extent 


Seventy seven churches employ organists. Strangely enough, the average stipend is approx 
imately $290 per year This is lower than the stipend paid to directors Within the denomi 
nations the a eerage ranges from $80 to $550 Forty three volunteer organists serve local churc es in 
dition to the persons paid the stipend The volunteers have rendered service ranging from six mon s 
to forty-six years More than sixty per cent have held the office less than five years 


In a few instances the director of music and organist is the same person 
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H. LOCAL CHURCH PROMOTION 


There are thirty four church papers published among the 122 reporting churches, Together^ 
approximately seven hundred issues a year are circulated This constitutes one important aspect 
of local church promotion, 

A second type of local promotion is by mail Thirty-five thousand families are cultivated 
via letters regularly by reporting churches. Multiple annual mailings are utilized. In this 
manner both member and non member (12,5 per cent of the total families are non member) families 
are made aware of the objective activities and needs of the local church 

When the parish is organized into fellowship or geographical units, a third type of local church 
promotion is in evidence, Forty-six out of the 122 reporting churches have such systematic parish 
plans in operation As many as eighteen denominations favor the use of such a parish plan to some 
extent. 

With respect to local church promotion, Indianapolis Protestantism could advantageously enter 
more fully into systematic local church promotion. The Federation of Churches might prepare a dis 
play of local church promotion methods and materials., This project may encourage a more thorough church- 
manship at local church level. 


OCCUPATIONS OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


Data from 93 Churches, Materials were assembled from ninety three Protestant churches 
revealing the occupations of employed church members• The data were gathered in the leading cate¬ 
gories utilized by the U S Census Bureau in 1940, The Indianapolis metropolitan area constituted 


the geographical territory covered 

Responses secured from the ninety 

three Protestant 

churches were 

distributed among the denominations 

as follows; 




Baptist 

6 

Lutheran American 

1 


Congregational- Christian 

1 

- Missouri 

4 


Disciples 

10 

United 

7 


Episcopal 

1 

Methodist 

21 


Evangelical United Brethren 

9 

Moravian 

2 


Evangelical and Reformed 

6 

Presbyterian U.S.A 

11 


Friends 

2 

United Presbyterian 

1 


Othe 

r Protestant 

11 



Scope of the Materials 

An aggregate 

of 40 P 104 members are represented in 

the ninety- 

three churches intensively. Of the 

membership, 14 

0 397 persons (or 36 u 0 

per cent) were 

employed in 


1946 at the time the present research project was completed. Every reasonable precaution has been taken 
in assembling and processing the materials in order to avoid bias, The present findings are acceptable 
in the absence of any detailed study m the field,, This is a pilot investigation intended to reveal 
the occupational groups which the denominations are currently successful in reaching. Both city and 
suburban large and small,, white and Negro, churches are included. 

Occupational Distribution of Protestants S916. Eight major occupational dassifi 

cations of employed church members were used In Table No, XXV. a comparison is made, by per cent, 
between Protestants and the general population 0.940} of the metropolitan area Note that the Prot 
estant percentages in the first five classifications Professional Semi Professional, Proprietors 
Clerical and Sales and Craftsmen and Foremen) is higher than that for the general population. Ibis 
per cent average ranges from 3.5 to 8.9 Professional and Semi professional persons are 96.5 per 
cent more frequent in the Protestant church than in the gainfully employed population. Proprietors 
and Managers are 90,8 per cent more common in the Protestant church than in the community. In a lesser 
degree is the matter true for persons gainfully engaged in Clerical and Sales, and Craftsmen forms of 
employment, 



TABLE NO XXV 


Occupational Distribution 

Protestant Members and 

General Population 

By Per 

Cent Metropolitan Are 

a 

In d 

ianapo iis , Indiana 



^PLOYED PROTESTANT 

EMPLOYED GENERAL 

CLASSIFICATION 

: . MEMBERS 1946 

POPULATION 1940 

Professional 

11 9 

7.2 

Semi Professional 

4,8 

1 3 

Proprietors, Managers, etc 

18.7 

9,8 

Clerical. Sales, etc 

29,4 

25 c 4 

Craftsmen, Foremen etc 

18 4 

14,9 

Operatives, Laborers 

8,6 

26,2 

Domestic Service Workers 

L 6 

4,3 

Protective Service Workers 

6 6 

10,9 

TOTAL PER CENT 

100.0 

100,0 


A reversal of the situation is discovered when one examines the last three occupational 
categories (consult Table No XXV) In each instance there are fewer persons so employed 
represented in the membership of the Protestant churches Consider the Operative and Laborer 
classification individuals so engaged occupationally are three times as numerous outside the 
Protestant church as they are inside In respect to Domestic .Service 1 Workers the pattern is 
repeated« and nearly to the same extent Protective Service Workers are 65.2 per cent more 
numerous m the community than in the Protestant churches of Indianapolis 

The bias toward upper income and upper status groups occupationally speaking f would be 
accentuated if data were received from additional Episcopal and Presbyterian churches. Ac¬ 
cording to the findings of the present pilot study, Protestantism could advantageously extend 
the ministries of the Christian church to persons (and their families) occupied in the lower 
income groups This would of course necessitate a readjustment in methods of evangelism and 
ohurchmanship A Christian strategy of church work would be expected to include persons of ail 
sorts of economic circumstance and all types of occupations 

J SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE 

More than is generally realized does the local church depend upon its sociological and econ 
omic environment Wherever people ‘live a religious opportunity is present When the local 
church misjudges its opportunity or fails to extend needed ministries people of the neighbor¬ 
hood turn elsewhere in the quest for happiness and a sense of significance in living Sometimes 
churches decline in membership and financial strength due to a changed environment Sometimes 
churches decline due to the inadequacy of a conventional approach to the religious opportunity. 

There are twelve important findings which may be lifted from the present chapter 

(1) The fourteen denoronnations upon which trend data were available registered a total growth 
of 16.0 per cent during the period 1930 1945 This represents an increase of approximately 
twelve thousand church members Each denomination registered some growth Protestantism grew 
slightly faster than the population during the period 

(2) Congregationai expenses gained 22.2 per cent during the sixteen year period ending with 1945 
Church benevolences likewise showed an increase 39 6 per cent However several denominations 
reported decreases which are hidden in Protestantism s totals 
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(3) A slight decline in the number of accessions to membership per one hundred members 

is shown when a comparison is drawn between the two periods studied - 1929=31 and 1943-45. 
In general, evangelical outreach was less effective in the later period than in the ear¬ 
lier one. 

(4) Trends in the twenty-five geographical areas reveal a growth in membership and a de¬ 
cline in Sunday school enrollment. In general, areas in the northern and eastern edges 

of the city showed most conspicuous membership growth. The inner city was either static or 
or declining with respect to this trait. Sunday school enrollment decline was general 
throughout the city with the possible exception of the extreme periphery. Conspicuous loss 
was sustained at the heart of the city. Sunday school enrollment decline is unnecessary. 

(5) No Protestant churches are located in sixteen census tracts within the city according 
to data available for the present study. Many of these tracts are near the edge of the 
city. 

(6) Future plans for Protestantism include relocation of fifteen churches, new church 
plants for thirty-one, and fifteen remodeling projects. Fifty-five churches have raised 
some or all funds necessary to finance the undertaking. 

(7) Only three members out of seven (42.1 per cent) contribute systemically to the support 
of local church budgets. Three-fourths of the 122 reporting churches adopt definite 
budgets. One church member in seventeen is a tither. 

(8) Less than one-third of the Protestants are in attendance at church upon a given Sunday 
morning. An infinitesimal number attend evening services if perchance any are held 

(9) Generally speaking, Protestantism has failed to cultivate organizationally its full 
opportunity with men in the city. Few churches have a vital program for adult males. 

(10) Choral work presents an opportunity for lay participation in a vital aspect of the 
local church program The 122 reporting churches have 166 choirs, and 5.4 per cent of 
the membership participating in vocal music. Children and youth are greatdy outnumbered 
by adults. 

(11) Only a minority of Protestant churches studied engage in systematic local church 
church promotion and parish cultivation. The Federation of Churches should stimulate 
a more extensive use of this approach to churchmanship. 

(12) A pilot study of the occupations of church members reveals that individuals engaged 
in upper income and upper educational groups are more successfully reached than others. 
Operatives and laborers are three times more numerous outside the Protestant church than 
they are inside. This ratio holds for domestic service workers also. Protective service 
employees are 65.2 per cent more numerous in the community than in the Protestant churches 
of Indianapolis. The Protestant church may wish to cultivate its opportunity more fully 
with the lower income and lower status groups. A Christian strategy of urban church work 
would embrace all persons regardless of economic or cultural circumstance. 

This chapter has sought to summarize some of the significant characteristics of the 
Protestant churches. The Sunday school situation is of such importance that it will be 
discussed in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SITUATION - INDIANAPOLIS CITY 

The present chapter seeks to bring together some of the important information and findings respecting 
the Sunday school situation in the city of Indianapolis,, 

A,> SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

To secure a preliminary understanding of the Sunday school situation in Indianapolis, certain materials 
were assembled and analyzed* Trend information for the period .1930°1945 were gathered on 153 Sunday schools 
or three=fourths of the Protestant churches in the city. All major denominations are represented in the 
trend data. 

Detailed information (1946) was secured, in addition, with respect to Sunday school enrollment, average 
attendance, curriculum materials and emphases, some pertinent facts about officers and teachers, equipment, 
and facilities. These data from 122 churches in the city are discussed topically and summarized for the pur= 
poses of the present investigation* 

No doubt, there are additional types of information which may need to be assembled to resolve problems 
outside the scope of the present report. 

B, SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 1930-1945 

The present discussion of trends is based upon information received from 153 Sunday schools distributed 
among fourteen denominations. These units are all located in the city of Indianapolis. A brief statement 
respecting some factors which operate in Sunday School enrollment decline is included here. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT DECLINE 1930-19115 An analysis of Sunday school enrollment 

trends since 1930 reveals a perceptible decline. More than five thousand four hundred (5,421) fewer persons 
were enrolled in the Sunday schools of fourteen denominations in the city of Indianapolis in 1945 than there 
were in 1930. This represents an enrollment loss of 10.3 percent (consult TABLE NO. XXVI)• During the six¬ 
teen-year period over which this decline was occurring the general population of the city increased 15.6 
percent. There is no reason for believing that fewer children, numerically speaking, lived in Indianapolis 
in 1945 than in 1930. As a matter of fact, it is estimated that the child population increased by 1,500. 

Ten of the fourteen denominations sustained losses in enrollment. The range is from 4.3 percent 
(Disciples) to 25.9 percent (United Synod Lutheran). Six denominations registered decreases greater than 
the average decline in enrollment for the fourteen reporting denominations (consult TABLE NO. XXVI). 

The average loss in enrollment per local school for denominations reporting a decline is 60 persons. 
Many units sustained greater losses, individually. 

Only four denominations reported enrollment increases. The American Synod Lutheran gained 57.4 per¬ 
cent during the sixteen-year period; United Presbyterian grew 8*9 percent; Episcopal Increased 7.3 percent; 

TABLE NO. XXVI 

City Sunday School Enrollment Trends 1930-1945, by Fourteen Denominations 

Indianapolis, Indiana 




ENROLLMENT 

CHANGE 1930= 

*1945 


DENOMINATION 


1945 

Number 

Perc 

ent 

Baptist* 


7,534 

- 592 

7.3 

loss 

Congregational-Christian 


145 

48 

24.9 

loss 

Disciples* 


13,079 

-589** 

4.3 

loss 

Episcopal* 


794 

54 

7.3 

gain 

Evangelical-United Brethren 


3,738 

- 281 

7.0 

loss 

Evangelical & Reformed 


2,660 

- 553** 

17.2 

loss 

Friends 


595 

- 74 

11.1 

loss 

Lutheran - American 


263 

96 

57.4 

gain 

- Missouri* 


701 

4*** 

0.6 

gain 

- United 


905 

- 316 

25.9 

loss 

Methodist* 


15,538 

=1,712 

9.9 

loss 

Moravian 


263 

- 52 

16.5 

loss 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 


6,172 

=1,383 

18.3 

loss 

United Presbyterian 


307 

25 

8.9 

gain 

TOTAL 

* Does not include Negro churches. 

** 1929 data were used since 1930 were 
*** 1931 data Were used since 1930“ were 

52,684 

unavailable. 

unavailable. 

=5,421 

10.3 

loss 
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and Missouri Synod Lutheran 0,6 percent., While growth of any extent is commendable, it must be remember- 
ed that the number base under each of these percentages is relatively small, A total of 179 persons con¬ 
stitutes the entire numerical increase of the four growing denominations, 1930-1945. During the same 
period, the other ten denominations declined in Sunday school enrollment by 5,600 persons, 

ENROLLMENT CHANGE BY INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 1930-1945, in table no. xxvii , one may 

observe the distribution of 153 Sunday schools by denomination and by trend status for the sixteen -year 
period ending with 1945, 

Every reporting denomination except American Synod Lutheran has one or more Sunday schools declining 
in enrollment more than ten percent, Methodist, Baptist, Disciples, and Presbyterians are among the 
denominations which have many units reporting decreases. More than one out of two (51,6 percent) Sunday 
schools among fourteen denominations registered losses in excess of ten percent. 

Only 21 Sunday schools (13,7 percent) remained static - i,e„ neither gained or declined ten percent. 

Two Sunday schools out of five reported growth in excess of ten percent. Ten denominations shared 
in these increases, 

TABLE NO, XXVII 

City Sunday Schools Gaining or Losing in Enrollment 1930-1945 



Fourteen Denominations, 

Indianapolis, 

Indiana 







LOSS 

STATIC 

GROWTH 




25% 

10 to 

~10 to 

10 to 

50 to 

100% 



DENOMINATION 

& more 

24% 

-10% 

49% 

99% 

& more New 

TOTALS 

Baptist* 

7 

5 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

19 

Ccngregational-Christian 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Disciples* 

6 

3 

3 

11 

2 

1 

4 

30 

Episcopal* 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Evangelical-United Brethren 

5 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Evangelical & Reformed 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Friends 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lutheran American 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Missouri* 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

- United 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Methodist* 

11 

7 

9 

3 

2 

1 

3 

36 

Moravian 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Presbyterian US,A, 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

16 

United Presbyterian 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

TOTAL 

52 

27 

21 

28 

8 

6 

11 

153 


* Does not include Negro churches. 

Eleven new Sunday schools were, established from 1930 to 1945, Only five denominations launched such 
such projects, according to the information made available for the present investigation, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ENR0LLEES PER 5 00 CHURCH MEMBERS 1930 AND 1945. There are dif¬ 
ferent ways of presenting findings with respect to Sunday school trends. The preceding discussion has 
treated two ways. In TABLE NO. XXVIII. one may observe a third approach. The entries in the tablet 
were secured in each instance by dividing the number of church members of a given denomination by the 
number of persons enrolled in the Sunday school. Ratios were procured for the years 1930 and 1945 for 
fourteen denominations. 

In TABLE NO. XXVIII one may note that in the case of every denomination studied, the ratio has 
been reduced during the period 1930 1945. For example, in 1930 the Baptist denomination had one hund 
red and fifteen persons enrolled in the Sunday school for every one hundred church members. However, 
in 1945, approximately sixty-eight persons were enrolled for every one hundred church members. This 
means that in spite of a conspicuous membership growth (55.9 percent) from 1930 1945 s Sunday school 
enrollment did not keep pace and actually registered a lost (7,3 percent) during the period. Thus 
an important ratio change occurred. 

The purpose in discussing the Baptist ratios here has been to demonstrate how the statistics pre¬ 
sented in TABLE NO. XXVIII may be read. The most conspicuous decreases in ratio occurred among the 
following denominations Moravian, United Presbyterian, Baptist, United Synod Lutheran, Congregation 
al Christian, Evangelical & Reformed, and Presbyterian, Decreases in each instance exceeded twenty- 
five points. 
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TABLE NO. XXVIII , 

Trends in Number of Sunday School Enrollees per 100 Church Members 
Fourteen Denominations, 1930-'1945 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


DENOMINATION 

1930 

1945 

Baptist 

115.0 

67.5 

Congregational-Christian 

56.1 

26,1 

Disciples 

77.3 

74.1 

Episcopal 

42.7 

35,7 

Evangelical-United Brethren 

100.7 

91,3 

Evangelical & Reformed 

72., 5 

46.8 

Friends 

53,1 

45.7 

Lutheran - American 

60,7 

51.2 

Missouri 

26.0 

21.7 

United 

87.2 

45.2 

Methodist 

77.6 

65.2 

Moravian 

155.0 

87.8 

Presbyterian U. S.A. 

74.1 

48.6 

United Presbyterian 

114,0 

55.3 

CITY 

78,6 

61.5 

FACTORS RELATED TO SUNDAY SCHOOL DECLINE. This decrease 

in the ratio of children 


adult members leads us to inquire further into the causes and significance of these trends, While the 
trends are not as clear in Indianapolis as in some of our larger and less stable metropolitan districts, 
certain hints as to what factors are involved become evident from the present study. 

(1) The decline in number of children in the city population. The elementary public school enroll¬ 
ment for white pupils declined 12,1 percent during the period 1930-1946 in the city of Indianapolis. 
Cities do not reproduce themselves by excess of births over deaths. Hence the dependence upon in-mig¬ 
ration for population growth. 

(2) Decline in number of adults enrolled. Spot studies have indicated that adult classes have be¬ 
come of steadily decreasing importance in the Sunday schools of several of our denominations. 

(3) Sunday school losses in the high school and college age groups. Tho Indianapolis data, simi¬ 
lar to other urban studies, indicates that the Sunday schools are very largely elementary school level 
organizations, and are extremely weak in the age levels above fifteen years. The extent to which weak¬ 
ness at this age level operates has not been sufficiently defined. 

(4) Location of churches. Churches located in downtown or near downtown areas frequently make an 
appeal to adults through the preaching services but have found no equally effective way of reaching 
children who live at considerable distances from the church. Often unreached children in the inner 
city area are overlooked. 

(5> Administrative emphases. To the extent that the church does not recognize the importance or 
possibilities of its Sunday school task, enrollments are apt to be adversely affected. An unintent¬ 
ional administrative de-emphasis sometimes results in the cultivation of but a portion of the Sunday 
school opportunity. 

It is clearly indicated that the city birth-rate is not the only factor involved in the decline. 
There are literally thousands of children of elementary school age now residing in Indianapolis who are 
not related to Sunday schools of the city. The fact that the Sunday school enrollments of some denom¬ 
inations and of some local churches have grown, while those of others had declined shows that Sunday 
school loss is not inevitable. In cities studied recently, it was revealed that the opportunity for 
Sunday school work had actually increased beyond the .1930 level. Therefore, the matter of Sunday school 
decline in Indianapolis deserves the most careful study by denominational executives, local church boards 
of education, and pastors. 


C. PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

Provision was made in the questionnaire for reporting fourteen items of equipment and facilities 
available for Sunday school purposes. Replies were secured from 122 churches. 

Eighty-six percent of the Sunday schools possess a piano, hymn books, chairs and tables, One school 
out of seven lacks such equipment. 

Two-thirds of the Sunday schools are reasonably well provided with black-boards, storage cabinets, 
and toys and playthings. 



Approximately fifty percent of the churches have individual classrooms, worship centers and chapels, 
reference material for the teachers, and Biblical maps. 

Less than one third of the reporting Sunday schools have a picture file, visual education equipment, and 
a library. 

Obviously, some of the larger churches of the major denominations have rather completely equipped Sun¬ 
day school quarters. However, the average Sunday school in Indianapolis falls below equipment necessary to 
a full realization of the needs for a Christian education program, 

D CURRENT ENROLLMENT 

The enrollment for the 122 reporting churches is 37 058 Obviously, this is much less than the total 
Sunday school population of the city* The value of the present study may be found within the scope of the 
materials assembled. In the accompanying TABLE NO, XXIX, one may find the distribution of the Sunday school 
persons across twenty six denominations 

The first column of the table presents the percentage of units in the city, by denomination, which furn¬ 
ished reports. At least five Protestant groups provided complete information three provided three°fourths 
of the required data only one, apart from the miscellaneous groups, failed to send in materials for at least 
one half of the units Speaking generally,, three fifths of the Protestant Sunday schools cooperated 

TABLE NO XXIX 

Average Attendance, by Denomination, 122 Sunday Schools, 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



PERCENT 

SUNDAY 



PERCENT 


CITY UNITS 

SCHOOL 



AVERAGE 

DENOMINATION 

REPORTING 

ENROLLMENT 



ATTENDANCE 

Baptist* 

58 8 

4, 566 



63.7 

Con gr e gational-Christian 

100 0 

180 



61 2 

Disciples* 

46,5 

5,787 



50,5 

Episcopal* 

66.7 

684 



34. 6 

Evangelical United Brethren 

83.4 

3,215 



58.7 

Evangelical & Reformed 

72 6 

1.713 



68,4 

Friends 

100.0 

530 



27*7 

Lutheran - American 

100,0 

268 



7L 0 

Missouri* 

66.7 

440 



73*7 

- United 

100.0 

769 



67.5 

Methodist* 

82.9 

11,879 



54*7 

Moravian 

100*0 

261 



58.2 

Presbyterian 

75.0 

4,684 



54.1 

United Presbyterian 

66.7 

287 



77.3 

Other Protestant* 

28*6** 

1,796 



66*2 

CITY 

59 8 

37.059 



56.7 

* Does not include Negro churches 





** Includes Assembly of God 

(2) Christian & Missionary Alliance 

(1). Latter Day Saints (1), 

Community Chur*- 

ches (2) 9 Free Methodist {2; 

Orthodox (1), Pilgrim Holiness (2), 

Reformed Church ( 

i), 

Reorganized Latter Day 

Saints (1), Seventh Day Adventist (1), Swedenbcrgian (1). Wesleyan 

Methodist (1). 




One may examine column 

three in TABLE NO XXIX to observe the 

percentage of the Sunday school enrollment 

in attendance on the average 

for a particular Sunday. For Protestantism slightly 

more than 

one person out 

of two attends Sunday school 

on the average on a given Sunday, Wi 

thin the dencmina 

itions, the 

range is from 

27.7 percent (Friends) to 77 

.3 percent (United Presbyterian) Only two denominations 

report 

an average atten 

dance of less than fifty percent of the enrollment. Six denominations indicate an 

ave 

rage attendance of two 

thirds of the respective enr 

ailments. 






One of the characteristics of a typical Sunday school is some irregularity of attendance on the part of 
pupils. It is desirable to change the typical pattern so that each particular person enrolled may receive a 
maximum number of hours per year of formal religious instruction in a Sunday school class. In some communi' 
ties, thousands of pupils are in class less than twenty hours per year. Each church in Indianapolis may 
properly study its local situation with respect to this vital matter. 
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E. SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


In order to provide a preliminary understanding of the leadership of the Sunday school, certain data were 
gathered on 561 officers and 1,444 teachers in 122 reporting churches. Materials assembled include age, sex, 
years of service in the present position, and formal preparation for the form of religious education service. 
The reader must bear in mind that the present investigation of this aspect of the Sunday school is a prelim¬ 
inary one. It. is likely that a more detailed study may be made locally when a need is felt for the inquiry. 

In the meantime, the present investigation will assist in an understanding of some of the problems of Sunday 
school leadership 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICER 

Persons in the various administrative positions necessary to the function of the local church Sunday 
school were studied in the present investigation. Superintendents, secretaries treasurers, pianists, and 
other officers are included in the 561 persons reported upon by 122 Sunday schools Churches of twenty-six 
denominations cooperated in the study 

MALE MINORITY Three out of five administrative officers are females, (Consult TABLE NO. XXX.) 

Within the denominations, males predominate in Sunday schools conducted by Episcopalians, Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, and United Presbyterians. In general, women more commonly appear among officers 

AGE OF OFFICERS. One-third of the officers, generally speaking, are under the age of thirty-five 
years (TABLE NO. XXX). One officer out of nine is fifty-five years of age or older. More than one-half 
(55.4) percent of the persons having administrative responsibilities in the Sunday schools fall between 
thirty-five and fifty-five years of age. This seems to indicate an evident purpose to recruit persons of 
middle age to handle the administration of the Sunday school. No doubt, many officers have also served as 
teachers. 

Within the denominations, a wide range of practices with respect to age is apparent. Three denomin¬ 
ations, according to the present study, do not use persons under thirty-five years of age as officers in 
the Sunday school, In addition, two other denominations do not use such younger persons more frequently 
than one out of six However, smaller denominations and independent churches favor the use of young ad¬ 
ults as officers, 

YEiaRS IN OP ; 1 ICE . One-fourth of the officers studied (TABLE NO, XXX) have no more than twelve 
months of service Another one-fourth nave been in office longer than five years. One officer out of 
eight had a tenure of beyond ten years. The average number of years served for the 561 persons studied is 

4 - years 

When one examines the pattern within denominations, it is found that the majority of the officers 
serve longer than one year in office. However, there appears to be rapid turnover of persons so engaged 
among the smaller denominations and independent churches. 

TABLE NO XXX 

Characteristics of 561 Sunday School Officers 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


DENOMINATION 

Number 
of Persons 

Percent 

Male 

Percent 

Officers 

Under 

35 Years 

Percent 

One Year 

Or Less 
.Of Service 

Percent 
With . 
Religious 

Courses 

Baptist* 

62 

40.3 

28,9 

27.9- 

41.3 

Congregational-Christian 

7 

28,6 

42.3 

14. 3 

100.0 

Disciples* 

63 

35.0 

36.6 

7.5 

69.2 

Episcopal* 

5 

80 .0 

0 

20.0 

0 

Evangelical-United Brethren 

71 

47.9 

36 7 

30.2 

17,2 

Evangelical & Reformed 

37 

29,8 

29.7 

29.7 

63.0 

Friends 

4 

25,0 

0 

25.0 

50.0 

Lutheran - American 

6 

50,0 

16,7 

16.7 

0 

- Missouri* 

4 

100.0 

50.0 

0 

50.0 

- United 

36 

52.8 

38.1 

50.0 

60.0 

Methodist* 

183 

38.7 

30.3 

27:0 

64,7 

Moravian 

5 

40.0 

60.0 

0 

0 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 

33 

39,4 

16.6 

6.2 

44.0 

United Presbyterian 

6 

66.7 

0 

0 

100.0 

Other Protestant* ** 

33 

39,4 

62.5 

56.3 

33,3 

CITY 

561 

40,2 

33,0 

26.1 

51,0 


* Does not include Negro churches 

** See TABLE NO. XXIX for list of churches included, 
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OFFICERS WITH RELIGIOUS TRAINING, In TABLE NO XXX is recorded the percentage of officers, 
by denomination, who have completed religious courses in preparation for the administrative task. More than 
one half have received such training. Several denominations indicated that all officers of reporting churches 
had received formal religious instruction. In the case of three denominations* no such training had been 
received, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Data were assembled on 1 444 teachers serving in 122 Sunday schools in the city of Indianapolis No 
attempt is made here to segregate the teachers according to the age of the pupils taught. Since this is a 
preliminary investigation one must be content with a brief description of the dominant characteristics of 
the persons included. The nearly fifteen hundred teachers were drawn from twenty six denominations. A 
study of TABLE NO XXXI will furnish the reader a summary of the findings, 

DOMINANCE OF FEMALES Nearly three fourths of all teachers are females. In no denomination, 
do males occur more frequently than two out of five. This distribution is typical of urban church Sunday 
school leaders in this field of service 

AGE OF TEACHERS One half of the teachers are over 41 years of age. Within the denominations, 
the median age ranges from as low as 28 years up to 48 years,. 

TABLE NO XXXI 

Characteristics of 1 444 Sunday School Teachers, 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Percent Percent 



Number 


Median 

2 Years 

Having 


of 

Percent 

Age in 

Or Less 

Religious 

DENOMINATION 

Persons 

Male 

Years 

Service 

Courses 

Baptist* 

152 

25,0 

43,9 

31,6 

20 .,0 

Congregational Christian 

17 

23, 5 

28,0 

70,6 

100 0 

Disciples* 

216 

32 4 

40.8 

36,7 

59.6 

Episcopal* 

25 

32,0 

40, 6 

52.0 

4.0 

Evangelical United Brethren 

167 

29.3 

41.7 

45.4 

41.5 

Evangelical & Reformed 

82 

29,3 

35.0 

31.3 

84,7 

Friends 

15 

40,0 

47,5 

57.1 

0 

Lutheran - American 

14 

28.5 

38.3 

42.8 

90.0 

- Missouri* 

United 

22 

68 

36.4 

23.5 

28.3 

40.0 

27.2 

42.5 

75,0 

65.6 

Methodist* 

369 

28.4 

43.5 

48.7 

63, 3 

Moravian 

19 

15,8 

40.0 

63.2 

100.0 

Presbyterian U,S A, 

167 

20,3 

37.1 

53.8 

45.5 

United Presbyterian 

25 

40,0 

48 0 

52.0 

100.0 

Other Protestant * ** 

86 

32 6 

39.1 

53.1 

67.4 

CITY 

1 444 

28,2 

41 0 

44,3 

54.2 


* Does not include Negro churches. 

** See TABLE NO. XXIX for list of churches included. 

The median age for teachers among the larger denominational groupings tends to be older with the excep¬ 
tion of the Presbyterians, One of the finest experiences a young adult may secure with respect to the local 
church is that which arises from the teaching of a Sunday school class. Provision for this opportunity must 
be made, Many church officers were once teachers in the Sunday school, 

YEARS OF TEACHING SERVICE Less than one'half of the Sunday school teachers studied had tau¬ 
ght more than two years. The average years of teaching service is 4,5. Twenty~nine percent of the persons 
studied had taught longer than five years in a Sunday school. One person out of seven had been engaged in 
such service longer than a decade. 

Within the denominations, seven denominations reported that more than one half of the teachers have a 
tenure of less than two years. The major denominations tend to have Sunday school teachers with longer tenure. 

The number of years of teaching service is an acceptable index of mobility or turnover in Sunday school 
teaching staffs Generally speaking, tv/c teachers out of seven have a tenure of twelve months or less. A 
declining number of persons are found who cintinue teaching year after year. However, the distribution is 
bi>*modal, indicating that if a person serves in this capacity as long as five years, the chances are good that 
he or she will continue a few years longer. With persons of advanced age or conspicuous unteachableness, the 
factor of tenure becomes cf negative significance. 
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TEACHERS WITH RELI3I0US TRAIN IN G « More than fifty-four percent of the teachers reported upon 
have received training through formal religious courses. One person out of eight was a teacher in the public 
schools, A third of the Sunday school workers have no particular training for the work. 

The reporting churches of several denominations indicated that all teachers had received training for 
Sunday school work. Less than one half of the teachers of five denominations have taken religious training 
courses. 

IMPROVING SUNDAY SCHOOL OhrICERS AND TEACHERS, According to the findings of the present 

study, approximately three hundred or more persons currently serving in the administrative offices of the 
Sunday school are without training. Further, seven hundred or more teachers in the Sunday school are like¬ 
wise without formal preparation for the task. These are minimum figures. It is likely that these statistics 
are very conservative. There are in excess of one thousand leaders in Christian education in Indianapolis 
who may benefit from training courses. This need may be met through the work of the Indianapolis Federation 
of Churches. A leadership training school, a series of workshops, and other devices may be utilized in lift¬ 
ing the level of performance in the local Sunday school, 

F CURRICULUM MATERIALS AND PROGRAM EMPHASES 


We turn now to a discussion of curriculum materials and program emphases. The traditional is predomin¬ 
ately characteristic of Indianapolis Protestantism with respect to these traits. No doubt, some of the cre¬ 
ative aspects of the Sunday school program were not measured in the present study. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS, A number of the Sunday schools use materials produced by a variety of 
publishing institutions. However, approximately eighty-five percent of the 122 reporting schools procure 
supplies from the respective denominational headquarters. The remaining units use materials from Cook, Hig~ 
ley, Union Gospel, Standard. Bethany, and similar publishing houses. A few Sunday schools scattered across 
eleven denominations utilize these materials. Generally speaking, the major denominations look to their own 
publishing institutions for Sunday school supplies. 

Graded lessons are most popular in the city of Indianapolis, especially among units of the Disciple, 
Evangelical-United Brethren, Evangelical & Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations. 
Fifty percent of the lessons used by the 122 reporting churches are of the graded type. 

Uniform lessons are the next most popular. One school out of three use them, Methodist, Evangelical - 
United Brethren, and Disciples are especially interested in uniform lesson materials, according to the pre¬ 
sent study. 

Closely graded lessons are used in one Sunday school out of six. Methodist and Disciple churches rank 
highest in frequency of use. 


Interestingly enough, Disciples, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations report the use of the three 
types of materials - graded uniform, and closely graded. Several other denominational groupings report a 
similar span of material types. Lutherans appear not to favor uniform lessons. 

PROGRAM EMPHASES. The 122 responding churches reported various emphases in the Sunday school. 

A summary of the data is presented in TABLE NO. XXXII. One may note that Worship and Missions are of pri¬ 
mary importance for all age groups in Protestantism, Evangelism ranks next for youth and adults. For 
children under twelve years, recreation is in third place. Social activities and stewardship come next 
for children and youth. Adults reverse the order. No pattern appears with respect to other emphases until 


EMPHASIS 

Evangelism 
Leadership Training 
Missions 

Personal Counseling 

Recreation 

Social Activities 

Stewardship 

Worship 


TABLE NO, XXXII 

Religious Program Emphases For Age Groups. 1946 
Ranked in Order of Selection 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AGE GROUPINGS 
0-11 12-23 


6 

8 

2 

7 

3 

4 

5 

1 


3 

7 

2 

8 
6 

4 

5 

1 


24 

3 
6 
2 
8 
7 
5 

4 

1 


Note: Numbers used In the columns represent ranking from one through eight according to 
frequency of selection In 122 Sunday schools* 


one reaches eighth place. Personal counseling, among reporting Protestant Sunday schools seems to be least 
important for youth and adults. In general, one may say that the well-established traditional emphases re¬ 
ceive major attention in Indianapolis Sunday schools. 
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Within the denominations, some variations from the pattern of emphasis may be found. However, Protestan¬ 
tism reflects rather largely the teaching objectives of the denominational Sunday schools. 

Go WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

One of the significant religious undertakings in the Indianapolis metropolitan area is the program of 
weekday religious education. 

ENROLLMENT. In the spring semester 1946, there were 3,485 pupils enrolled. These children were dis¬ 
tributed among 129 classes and 61 schools. The classes are held in the nearest local church which has ade¬ 
quate facilities. Religious education courses are designed for fourth and fifth graders. In 1946, seventy- 
four denominations were represented in the enrollment. 

A one hundred percent increase in enrollment is expected during 1946-1947. The fall semester (1946) has 
on schedule 258 classes, and it is likely that a score of additional ones may be added. One may expect even¬ 
tually a pupil enrollment of ten thousand persons. 

A TRAINED STAFF i At the time of the current study, weekday religious education had a full-time 
teaching staff of eleven persons. Five teachers possessed master’s degrees and others on the staff were con¬ 
tinuing graduate study with a similar objective in mind. 

With the expanding opportunity for this type of religious ministry, additional teachers are needed. One 
finds a deep sense of service motivating the staff. No doubt, it will be possible to continue to attract per¬ 
sons of superior education and religious devotion to this important task. 

PRELIMINARY FINDINGS* One wonders with respect to such an important project what people are the 
recipients of the ministries, A preliminary study of the project indicates that two children out of three 
are enrolled currently in some Sunday school. The other one™third (more than a thousand fourth graders), 
although Protestant, are not related in any way to a local church Christian education program. It is not 
known whether one-third of the children in each grade at the public school remain unreached by the conven¬ 
tional Sunday school While the percentage may vary, there is a strong likelihood that some pupils in ev¬ 

ery grade may be found to be out of touch with the local church. 

A second important finding from this preliminary study deals with the religious affiliation of the 
parents. Three parents out of five are not church members. Nearly two thousand Protestant adults who are 
parents of children in the fourth grade remain out of vital relationship to a local church. Were one to 
project a study covering parents of all school children, a discovery of the percentage for each grade would 
vary. However, it is likely that the number of unchurched adults greatly exceeds the expectation of reli¬ 
gious leaders in Indianapolis, 

Every effort should be made to continue and to enlarge the work of weekday religious education in 
Indianapolis and Marion County. It provides an excellent manner of supplementing the work of the Sunday 
School, 

If, OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

In the attempt to assess the Sunday school opportunity realistically, one must consider several im¬ 
portant factors- (1) geographical distribution of the child population, 0-14 years of age, (2) trends in 
child population since 1920, (3) Sunday school enrollment trends, ..and (4) unrealized possibilities. A 
brief discussion of these factors follows, 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD POPULATION Children under fifteen years of age 

live in every part of the city - and literally by the hundreds (consult MAP NO. V). There is hardly a 
part of Indianapolis which does not present some opportunity for religious work with children. It has b 

been discovered in a number of midwestern cities that thousands of persons in the child population are 

over* looked by the current strategy of religious education work. Opportunity with this age group great¬ 
ly exceeds the expectancy of the typical Sunday school. At the beginning of the current decade, 79,656 
persons under the age of fifteen years resided in the city of Indianapolis. A recent reliable study of 
children in the city found more than one thousand children in the fourth grade alone who were not enroll¬ 
ed in any Sunday school, although the parents were Protestant and had expressed a desire to have the 
children receive religious instruction. 

TRENDS IN CHILD POPULATION SINCE !920 o Today, there are more children under the age of 

fifteen years in Indianapolis than at any time since 1920, A statistical summary of the situation is 

provided in TABLE NO, XXXIII. Estimates of child population for 1946 are conservatively based upon the 
ratios of 1940. It is likely that the figures for persons under fifteen years of age in 1946 are too con¬ 
servative, particularly because of the acceleration of birth rates during the war years. 
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TABLE NO. XXXIII 
Child Population Trends 1920*1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


YEAR 

POPULATION 

PERSONS UNDER 

15 YRS, OF AGE 

PERCENTAGE PERSONS 

UNDER 15 YRS. IN POPULATION 

PERSONS UNDER 
5 YRS. OF AGE 

1920 

314,194 

73.330 

23.3 

25,504 

1930 

364,161 

85,035 

23.3 

27.649 

1940 

386.972 

79.656 

20.6 

26,266 

1946 

420,000* 

86,500** 

20,6** 

28,500** 


* Best Available estimate, 

** Minimum figure based upon 1940 percentages. 


According to data furnished in TABLE NO. XXXIII, an increase of 13,170 children (18.0) percent was 
reported during the period 1920-1946* Ttie growth since 1930 has been less pronounced but is nevertheless 
significant (approximately fifteen hundred persons conservatively estimated). The increase in number of 
persons under five years of age is likewise to be noted. 

Not in twenty-five years has the opportunity with children, numerically speaking, been better. It 
has been greatly enlarged since 1920. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 1930-45, The 153 Sunday schools studied reporteu a 
decline of 5,421 persons during the sixteen-year period ; 1930-1945, This enrollment loss of 10.3 per¬ 
cent was distributed over fourteen denominations. No doubt, a slackening of interest and a failure to 
find more efficient methods of outreach have contributed as importantly to the Sunday school decline in 
Indianapolis as have other discernible factors. 


UNREALIZED POSSIBILITIES, A concerted Pro.testant program and emphasis may be expected to 
recover thousands of Indianapolis boys and girls to the Sunday schools. Each denomination and each 
local church may wish to examine the efficiency and outreach of its religious education program. The 
implications of the findings may be traced. There is an urgent need for Indianapolis Protestantism 
to restore emphasis upon the work of the Sunday school. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN 


In the practical Christianity, the Protestant clergyman occupies a significant position of religious 
leadership. Much depends upon his ability to cpmprehena the urban situation and to instigate programing 
and ministries in order to achieve desired objectives. 

That there are differences between individual ministers and between denominations is obvious to all 
who are acquainted with the Protestant movement. Differences within denominations are greater than those 
between Protestant groupings In many respects, clergymen are very much alike 

In the pages that follow is presented a brief study of more than one hundred Indianapolis clergymen, 

A, SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

The present report may be regarded as a brief discussion of some of the important traits of the 
Protestant minister 

REPORTS FROM I 15 MINISTERS. Replies by questionnaire were received from more than a hun¬ 
dred ministers as is indicated in TABLE NO XXXIV The distribution of responses includes twenty four 
denominations and in many instances provides nearly one hundred percent coverage of existing religious 
units. The Protestant groupings with the largest number of local churches, generally speaking, furnish¬ 
ed the larger number of ministerial replies. 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY Inasmuch as no detailed study of Indianapolis clergymen exists, the 
present inquiry may serve to open the subject for investigation and lift up several aspects of pastoral 
activity for consideration. That the Protestant clergymen occupies a prominent place in the life of the 
local church and even in community life is axiomatic Not every minister is accorded the honor that his 
consecration and work merits but by and large he is regarded as a potential leader in the community. 

In the event that a broader or more intensive understanding of the minister is needed, the present 
study may provide seme preliminary information useful in guiding a larger research project Care has 
been taken in the assembling and processing of the data so that no significant bias could enter the mat¬ 
erials, A more or less graphic manner of presentation has been followed, permitting the reader to make 
a maximum use of the findings. 


B EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

A majority of the Protestant ministers in Indianapolis are well educated, experienced in parish 
work, relatively young and modestly paid. The present study details some of the important consider¬ 
ations relevant to a broader understanding of the minister and his work 

TABLE NO XXXIV 

Clergymen Submitting Pastoral Reports, By Denomination 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

DENOMINATION NUMBER OF REPORTS 

Baptist’* 

Congregational -Christian 
Disciples* 

Episcopal* 

Evangelical United Brethren 
Evangelical & Reformed 
Friends 

Lutheran - American 

- Missouri* 

- United 
Methodist* 

Moravian 

Presbyterian U,S.A, 

United Presbyterian 
Other Protestant* 

TOTAL 

* Does not include Negro churches, 

** Includes Apostolic (1) Christian & Missionary Alliance (1) Community Church (1) ; Free Methodist 
(2) y Orthodox Presbyterian(1), Pilgrim Holiness (1). Reformed Church in America (1). Reorganized 
Latter Day Saints (1), Swedenborg!an (1), 


13 

2 

13 

1 

9 

6 

2 

1 

4 

7 

34 

2 

10 

1 

10 ** 

115 
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THE MINISTER S EDUCATION- The Protestant clergyman in Indianapolis has a good education. 

Three fourths of the ministers have received both college and seminary training More than four-fifths of 
the reporting clergymen have at least a college education. Schools selected for academic training on the 
collegiate level are among the finest in the United States. Less than one person out of twelve ended aca¬ 
demic preparation on the Bible training level. Graduate study of the type provided by theological schools 
characterizes especially the educational preparation of ministers of the old line ; ' denominations. However, 
some individuals of limited training may be found among the clergy of most denominations, 

LENGTH OF PRESENT PASTORATE. Forty-two percent of the reporting ministers have been in the 
present pastorate less than three years, (See TABLE NO XXXV ) _Two ministers out of three have been in 
Indianapolis less than five years Only one clergyman out of ten has been in the present pastorate longer 
than fifteen years. 

There is in evidence a tendency for pastors of larger churches to have longer tenure (TABLE NO. XXXV), 
In churches of less than one thousand members, only about ten percent of the ministers remain as long as a 
decade. By contrast in churches of greater numerical strength than described above nearly one-half of 
the clergy have a tenure beyond fifteen years in duration 

It would appear that there exists greater stability among the clergy of larger churches : Long tenure 
seems to be typical, and short pastorates are the exception In churches of less than five hundred members 
(omitting student pastorates) approximately one-half of the ministers have been in the present church fewer 
than three years. Approximately three-fourths report tenure of less than five years, 

TABLE NO. XXXV 

Length of Present Pastorate By Size of Church, By Percent 
115 Protestant Ministers 1946 
Indianapolis. Indiana 

SIZE OF CHURCH NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT PASTORATE . 


BY MEMBERSHIP 

0-2 

3-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15 19 

20 

0-499 

46.3 

23.9 

20,9 

3.0 

4,5 

1.5 

500-999 

45,4 

18,2 

22.7 

.9.1 

- 

4.5 

1 ? 000 & more 

9,1 

36 4 

9.1 

- 

18 c 2 

27.3 

TOTAL 

42 o 0 

24 0 

20,0 

4,0 

5c 0 

5.0 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PREVIOUS PASTORATE * Almost one half (44.1 Percent) of the reporting 

Protestant clergymen came to an Indianapolis pastorate from outside of the state of Indiana Practically 
all denominations studied shared in this phenomena Out-of-state pastoral leadership is especially con¬ 
spicuous among the Baptists, Disciples Evangelical & Reformed, Lutherans; Moravians, and Presbyterians. 

One minister out of two held his former pastorate in Indiana, 

One-third of the reporting ministers came to the present pastorate from a community smaller than 
2,500 inhabitants. Three out of five transferred to Indianapolis from cities or towns of less than ten 
thousand residents. Fewer than one clergyman out of five held his previous pastorate in a city as large 
as Indianapolis Generally speaking these facts may indicate that younger ministers (under 50 years of 
age) have been brought to the city's churches,, 

The duration of the previous pastorate provides an interesting body of information. One pastor out 
of six had no more than two years in his prior pastorate; forty percent had less than five years tenure; 
eighty-eight percent held the previous pastorate less than ten years only one pastor out of thirteen had 
fifteen years or longer in the prior church. Pastorates of less than five years in the urban community 
are generally regarded as short term pastorates Ordinarily it takes several years for the pastor and 
the congregation to become acquainted. Following this orientation experience, the parish is organized into 
functional patterns congruous with the objectives of laymen and pastor Allowing time for the congrega¬ 
tion to respond to pastoral leadership, one must think in terms of a relatively long pastorate. The len¬ 
gth of the pastorate depends partly upon what happens in the parish that is significant religiously. 

ANNUAL SALARY LEVELS 1946. A summary of the distribution of 115 reporting ministers by 
annual salary level is provided in TABLE NO, XXXVI, It may be noted that nearly one- fourth of the clergy¬ 
men receive a salary of less than two thousand dollars per annum sixty percent of the pastors receive 
less than three thousand dollars, and only one preacher out of seven is paid as high as four thousand dol¬ 
lars per year. In terms of the educational personality and social requirements, the typical minister is 
greatly underpaid 

The salary level varies among the denominations. It ranges from $1.200 to $4 y 500, as is shown in 
TABLE NO XXXVII One may note here the median annual salary. One-half of the reporting clergymen within 
a particular denomination receive less than the total amount recorded in TABLE NO XXXVII. Negro ministers 
are not included. 
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TABLE NO. XXXVI 

Distribution of 115 Ministers By Annual Salary, 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

ANNUAL SALARY (!) PERCENT MINISTERS 


0-999 

5.3 

1000-1999 

17.7 

2000-2999 

37, 1 

3000-3999 

2 -»• H 

4000-4999 

8. 0 

5000 & above 

7.1 

total 

100.0 


TABLE NO. XXXVII 

Median Annual Salary ($) Per Minister, 1946 
115 -rotestant Clergymen 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

DENOMINATION MEDIAN ANNUAL SAT ARY ($) PER MINISTER 


Baptist* 

Con gr e ga t i on a .1 Ch r i s t i a n 
Disciples* 

Episcopal* 

Evangelical Eni ted Brethren 
Evangel i c a 1 ?> Re f o r me d 

Friends 

Lutheran American 

- Missouri* 

- United 
Methodist* 

Moravian 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 

United Presbyterian 
Other Protestant* *** 


3210** 

2960** 

2900** 

4500** 

2875** 

2710 

2843** 

1750 

2.310 

2164 

2683 

1200 

3000** 

2 R 50** 

1275 


TOTAL 


2726 


* Does not include Negro clergymen. 

** Indicates entry is higher than the median for all ministers studied. , , D k ^ 

*** Includes Christian & Missionary Alliance, Community Church, Free Methodist, Orthodox, Orthodox tiesbyter 
ian, Pilgrim Holiness, Swedenborgian, Wesleyan. 

One may observe that the median salary tor eight denominations is higher than that for the reporting min¬ 
isters taken as a whole On the other hand, it is difficult to understand why so "‘'‘^ ^“Lld'economc cir 
paid less than S2.700 per annum Only very consecrated persons may continue under such limited economic cir 

cumstances. 


(. PASTORAL ACTIVITY 


VtM I3T' '<141 CM 1 •' AM>' CWSM T4TI0NS . According to the findings of the present study, nearly 

s?g 

portionate share oi the visits. 

plete more than one thousand home calls per year. 
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TABLE NO. XXXVIII 

Average Annual Number of Pastoral Calls, Per Minister, 1946 
115 Protestant Clergymen 


Indianapolis 


DENOMINATION 

Baptist* 

Congregational- Christian 
Disciples* 

Evangelical United Brethren 
Evangelical & Reformed 
Friends 

Lutheran - Missouri* 

- United 
Methodist* 

Moravian 

Presbyterian USA 
TOTAL 


Indiana 



HOME 

HOSPITAL 

OFFICE 

CALLS 

CALLS 

CONSULTATIONS 

440** 

163 

153 

491** 

35** 

16** 

782 

246 

112 

618 

111 ** 

37** 

822 

220 

69 

297** 

2 ** 

165 

392** 

197 

60** 

725 

69** 

21 ** 

500** 

126 

62** 

445** 

55** 

18** 

712 

75 ** 

73 

562 

124 

66 


* Does not include Negro churches. 

** Indicates item smaller than the average for the community 

Hospital visitation provides another opportunity for religious ministries The findings of the present 
study indicate that one out of six pastoral visits is made in the hospital Within the denominations, Baptists, 
Disciples, Evangelical & Reformed, Missouri Synod Lutheran, and Methodists are conspicuous in extending this 
ministry to ill and convalescent persons. 


A ministry of increasing significance is the one conducted at the church office or in the parsonage. 
Persons who have problems of varying types are finding the minister not only skilled in counseling but also 
friendly and helpful At the time of the present study., reporting clergymen were dealing with, on the average, 
six persons per month per minister in Indianapolis Five denominations Baptist, Disciples, Evangelical & 
Reformed, Friends, and Presbyterian were holding office or parsonage consultations more frequently. 

The Disciples and Evangelical & Reformed denominations reported an average of home calls, hospital calls, 
and office consultations above the average figures for the 115 reporting Protestant clergymen This is an im¬ 
portant fact, 

BAPTISMS 9 WEDDINGS ? A ■<[) hUNERALS* The 115 reporting ministers baptized 2.190 persons, solemn 
ized the marriage vows for 2.200 couples, and conducted approximately 1,400 funerals Predominantly, the local 
church afforded the site for these important ministries. Nearly nine thousand dollars was spent for newspaper 
advertising- The radio broadcast 302 programs led by the reporting clergymen A number of community clubs and 
activities attracted the interest and secured the leadership of Protestant ministers 


Within the denominations, (consult TABLE NO XXXIX) Baptists, Disciples.. Methodists and Presbyterians re¬ 
ported the highest average of persons baptized by the minister per annum 

The same four denominations led with the highest average number of marriages solemnized and funerals con¬ 
ducted per year The Evangelical & Reformed Protestant group may be counted -here for its high numerical aver¬ 
age, also 

Vital contacts with the general public are often made by the clergymen when he renders ministerial service. 
The extent to which he apprehends such opportunity, and cultivates unchurched people so discovered, determines 
often his usefulness in urban church work 

DIRECT PUBLIC RELATIONS ACi i V I TV , The newspapers of Indianapolis sold nine thousand dollars 
worth of display advertising to the 115 reporting ministers in a single year Generally speaking, Protestant¬ 
ism averaged about nine dollars per month per church Conspicuous average expenditures per church per annum 
is to be noted among Baptists, Congregational Christians, Disciples and Methodists (TABLE NO XXXIX) It is 
possible that the matter of display advertising by other than downtown churches needs careful and further study. 

On the average, four radio programs per year are put on by the typical reporting clergyman Local con¬ 
gregations of the Baptist and Disciple denominations may hear an average of eleven radio programs annually upon 
which their minister is likely to speak. Several Protestant groups apparently do not broadcast from one years 
end to another A careful study of the entire religious broadcasting program from the point of view of its 
relationship to the various local churches and clergymen should be undertaken by the Indianapolis Federation 
of churches Perhaps a workshop could be set up and new types of programs developed. 
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TABLE NO. XXXIX 


Average annual 

Number of Baptisms, Weddings, and Funerals, 
115 Protestant Clergymen, 1946 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Per Minister, 

$ SPENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER 

RADIO 

DENOMINATION 

BAPTISMS 

WEDDINGS 

FUNERALS 

ADVERTISING 

PROGRAMS 

Baptist* 

37 

28 


16 

171 

11 

Congrega t: i ona 1 -Chr i s t ian 

10** 

13** 


4** 

155 

- 

Disciples* 

47 

47 


23 

117 

11 

Evangelical-United Brethren 

] 4* * 

15** 


11** 

70** 

3 

Evangelical & Reformed 

15** 

27 


32 

79** 

1 

Friends 

- 

q* * 


10** 

20** 

2 

Lut he ran - Mi ss ou r i * 

18** 

13** 


7** 

62** 

- 

- United 

16** 

15** 


9* * 

90** 

2 

Methodist* 

30 

36 


19 

101 

o 

Moravian 

11** 

8 ** 


2** 

- 

- 

Presbyterian U.S.A. 

32 

28 


20 

74** 

2 

TOTAL 

* Does not include Negro churr 
** Indicates item smaller than 

26 

hes. 

the average 

26 

for the community. 


16 

100 

4 


B. SPECIAL MINISTRIES 

Many urban clergymen are called upon for services that go beyond the traditional ministries oi the church. 
In order to discover the types of service called for and the extent to which they were requested, provision was 
made upon the original questionnaire for recording such information. 

Most common among special ministries requested from reporting clergymen is marriage counseling. This de¬ 
velopment parallels findings in other cities recently studied. Next, in order of frequency of occurrence is the 
assistance needed by strangers to the city - such as help in finding housing, employment, and adjustment to a 
newcommunity Veterans often seek ministerial help. Various types of domestic conflicts and youth problems 
appear next in order of importance. 

Other types of special ministries - such as juvenile delinquency, adult crime ; alcoholism, racial problems, 
and labor-management difficulties - are rarely brought to the Protestant clergyman's attention. In many urban 
communities, however, persons harassed with such conflicts and dilemmas yearn for personal help. It is likely 
that a considerably larger portion of the seamy side of life could be touched, should the clergyman take a more 
serious interest in the situation Change, frustration, and loneliness constitutes a significant portion of the 
urban context of living. Mere is an opportunity for alert ministers. The Federation of Churches may wisely 
give more attention in the area of personal help and general counseling. Such ministries need to be broadene 
at the local church level, 

E. SUMMARY AND FINDINGS 


The present study and its findings may be summarized under the following eight points. 

(1) One hundred fifteen Protestant clergymen from twenty-four denominations returned questionnaire rep¬ 
lies for the present study. For practical purposes, the data are sufficiently representative and provide a 
cross section of Protestant pastoral leadership, 

(2) Indianapolis clergymen have a good education. Three ministers out of four possess both college and 
seminary training. However, some individuals of limited formal education may be found among the clergy oi 
most denominations. 


(3) Pastors of larger churches tend to have longer tenure. One-half of the ministers currently serving- 
churches of a thousand or more members have held the pastorate longer than fifteen years. 


(4) Pastors of Indianapolis churches emigrated from out-of-state in 
ministers studied, fewer tnan one out of five held his previous pastorate 


a ratio of one out of two. Of all 
in a city as large as Indianapolis. 


(5) One-half of the Protestant Clergymen studied received a cash salary of less than $2,700 per annum. 
The typical minister is underpaid. 

(6) Pastoral calling is carried on at an average of 562 home visits per annum. Ministers in large chur 
ches complete more calls than do religious leaders of modest and small sized churches. Consultations at an 
office or in the parsonage occur six times a month on the average per minister. The volume of counseling can 
be greatly enlarged. 
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(7) A significant opportunity is provided for vital contacts with the general public via the admin¬ 
istration of baptism, solemnization of marriages, and the conduction of funerals Use of purchased space in 
newspapers deserves careful study, A new program of publicity can be more profitably organized The radio 
offers a public relations opportunity in Indianapolis which seems to be greatly underestimated. 

(8) The field of special ministries to individuals in need of personal help can be broadened at the 
local church level to include juvenile delinquency, crime, alcoholism racial problems, and labor-manage 
ment difficulties. According to the present report, only rarely does the individual confronted with such 
problems turn to the Protestant clergyman for assistance. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


It has been the purpose of the present report to lift up into plain view certain factors of success and 
failure in church work- No one would wish to be critical merely for criticism's sake, but rather with the 
desire to prevent future mistakes, to secure a respect for facts, and to describe the possibility of a wider 
and more intensive ministry for the Christian church. As we draw the report to a close, it is desirable to 
note several significant points 


STRUCTURE OF THE CITY 


(MO '\Z T PK Y -> I CAL STRUCTURE OF ! ! « Nearly every city is broken up 

into a number of neighborhoods as a result of natural and individual barriers Topographical features such 
as White diver, Fall Creek and other prominent irregularities in terrain influence the location and mobi¬ 
lity of people, (See Iv'iAP NO. I 0 ) 


There are two reasons for indicating the location of territory zoned for industry. First, such areas 
generally coincide with territory unsuited to residential development and coincide with certain topograp • 
ical features such as streams, ravines and the like. Sometimes railroads, sidings and factories get es¬ 
tablished early in the history of the city, and the zoning code is merely adapted to such existing land- 
uses 


Second, territory actually in industrial use has a 'blighting :r effect upon adjacent residential prop 
erty.. Usually housing becomes blighted, sub-standard, and generally inferior for residence purposes. Per¬ 
sons whose economic status is low or uncertain tend to remain under such dwelling conditions often not be 
cause they prefer to but rather because they do not have income enough to do otherwise, Because such terr¬ 
itories are the least ''protected ' in the entire city, home owners are discouraged from settling there, and 
residents are unable to keep the property up. Proximity to smoke, noise smells and other nuisances adds to 
the undesirability of such land for residential purposes, Further, if the territories are broad in wiath, 
they tend to impede the movement of population and become barriers to church work. The presence of factor 
ies clubs, golf courses, cemeteries, parks and railroad properties in the neighborhood of a local church 
reduces the number of peoole who reside within walking distance of the religious unit There is a point 
beyond which the reduction must not go* If this is passed, the local church involved is condemned to small 
ness; and often to eventual extinction. 


Thus, the first step toward drafting a strategy for Protestantism in Indianapolis is to discover the 
location of barriers and to take note of the residential neighborhoods in which local church work must be 
carried on indigenously 

j i | •; V >. d f dK Y dr ?V?UIAT I ON A IT.) il'dlvi •vj. Church work in the city is a long term, 
medium-to -large scale undertaking , Churches are fashioned by the urban environment The religious units 
take on the characteristics of the people whom they serve* The location of physical barriers, the econ 
omic quality of the housing, the economic, ethnic, educational, cultural and social characteristics of the 
population, determine for the neighborhood church what people shall compose its constituency, ' losely re 
lated to these considerations is the one of mobility, Movement to and from work, and change of residence 
from one dwelling unit to another, are involved. Social disorganization occurs with greater frequency in 
some neighborhoods of Indianapolis than in others, More children of school age live in some parts of the 
city than in others. In some neighborhoods, the population is more dense ome areas record a fairly 
static population. Others reveal significant growth or loss. 

These considerations are all part of the urban context. Ml religious work goes on in this context. 
Once a church has rooted itself into the life of the community, it must remain alert to the alterations 
which come w r ithin the urban environment. Change is surely inevitable. Some students of the city affirm 
fundamental alteration cycles occurring every twenty years. This would seem to indicate the need for a 
denominational inventory every decade to recover contact with reality. Such a local church checkup at 
the end of every ten years would prevent the religious unit from falling too far behind its environment. 
The inventory should include demographic factors. it. could be timed to take advantage of the United 
States decennial census findings, 

PROTESTANT PLANNING ANi; LtvV--: •‘TAi. STRATEGY 


There are at least seven important considerations involved in Indianapolis Protestant planning and 
denominational strategy. 


. ’} n.■ | p ) ) \ j R £ 0F T i : T • F v > T * - 7 i Y E A R A > F OR ; / \ i T:?R: ‘ f £ 3 7 - BT P LAN N I li 3 * The 

areas constitute a logical breakdown of the community into handleable units. Since the twenty-five areas 
were set up on a basis of homogeneity, taking into account the location of barriers, boundaries of cen¬ 
sus tracts, and general size;, it is likely that they may become a practical device for understanding Ind¬ 
ianapolis What makes the device so significant is that the areas take into account the places of resi¬ 
dence of population groups, The areas are described in terms of basic sociological concepts, and the 
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implications for religious work are traced. The principal characteristics of the twenty-five areas are like¬ 
ly to persist into the foreseeable future 

Therefore, it is suggested that denominational executives, local church committees, and others, utilize 
these twenty five areas in their planning The Federation of Churches may find the areal pattern useful in 
promotional work, in building up neighborhood "cells" for better religious understanding and cooperation. 

The Comity Committee will discover the values inherent in this geographic pattern of Indianapolis is facing 
problems of church extension, relocation, and re-grouping of religious units. The Denominational executives 
will especially wish to develop a sound, longterm, strategy of church work based upon dependably persistent 
areas for churching To study the twenty five areas carefully is a preliminary step in the drafting of a 
good denominational strategy, 

2 RESPONSIBILITY TO UNDER-SERVED AREAS The Inner City is a hard place to serve There 

are residents of multiple housing units, low income areas sub standard and crowded housing facilities, and 
non-family type of accommodations There is population mobility, racial and ethnic heterogeneity, short 
term personal contacts It is an area of barriers, competing recreational facilities, commercialized vice, 
and juvenile delinquency,. It is an area of violent contrasts., social irresponsibility and shocking indif¬ 
ference to religion, It is an area of extremes in church facilities and ministries, the most powerful and 
the weakest religious units are in The Inner City, Withal, it is an area of frustration and desperate need. 
Many children many single young adults., many single young adults, many homemakers reside here, When the 
churches learn how to serve this part of the urban community, every major denomination will assume its share 
of responsibility toward the area. Serving The Inner City is basic to a city-wide strategy of church work. 
It is essential to denominational "team-work", to long’term planning There will always be an Inner City 
area to serve in Indianapolis, 

3- REACHING RESIDENTS OF MULl I RLE HOUSING UNITS* There is an urban trend in the direct- 

tion of increasing the number of persons residing in apartment structures, Protestantism in medium to large 
cities must face the implications of this trend, In Indianapolis, one dwelling unit out of five■is in a 
large apartment building (five families or more). In several census tracts, one dwelling unit out of every 
two is in a multiple structure of large proportions. Churches seeking to reach families of this type in 
their respective neighborhoods accomplish the objective only with great difficulty^ if at all. Few pastors 
there are who have found religious work among apartment type residents easy. Inaccessibility and mobility 
are two of the sociological characteristics of the apartment dwellers 

Protestantism is confronted here by an opportunity and a challenge. Many apartment dwellers subse 
quently move out to the rim of the city and purchase homes Often they become the "pillars" of a church. 

It is important to make contact with the apartment dwellers during the interim of their multiple housing 
residence To accomplish this objective, Indianapolis pastors and religious workers need to make a special 
effort to deal with the opportunity 

A study might be undertaken in a selected apartment area Set up a research project encompassing 
several city blocks. The project might be sponsored by a group of interested churches and/or by the Fed¬ 
eration of Churches Workers could call upon every apartment dweller and secure certain information Ele¬ 
ments of information might consist of name, number of persons in the family, religious membership or pre 
ference attendance, etc An honest attempt would be made to discover what the religious needs of the 
people are how they feel the church can be helpful, and what form of participation in the religious life 
of the community they are capable of. Such a research project might well discover techniques for contact¬ 
ing families and cultivating them in the multiple housing setting and psychology A brief report could be 
mimeographed and distributed. The findings could be discussed by an interdenominational committee. This 
project might well be undertaken this year. A committee it^o handle details should be appointed at once, 

4 OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND PROTESTANT CHURCH WORK. Seventy-four percent, or three out 

of four persons, of the population remuneratively engaged in Indianapolis are employed in clerical,, oper¬ 
ative craftsmen., and service type occupations. Only a small percentage of the Indianapolis population is 
engaged in the professions. The implications of these facts about occupational status for the Protestant 
church work are too obvious to require debate, Protestantism needs to aim at the "great majority",. It 
needs to be realistic, Very few churches will ever have the unique opportunity of working solely with a 
college-educated constituency Thus it becomes relevant for a denominational strategy to be inclusive 
enough to embrace all occupational groupings. Especially is it important to aim" at reaching the great 
majority effectively, 

One significant implication of the occupational distribution in Indianapolis may be traced briefly. 

It has to do with the recruitment of leadership in the local church.. There are at least two basic app¬ 
roaches which may be used. The first one involves the filling of officers and leadershio positions by the 
'short-cut" method -taking persons from the professional and semi-professional ranks who already have 
conspicuous leadership ability and skills In this instance, the local church needs to take little time 

to train leaders It merely provides a speed-up period of orientation to the church point-of-view Un¬ 

fortunate^ many of these fine leaders are short term residents of Indianapolis, The second method att¬ 
empts to take persons of "promise regardless of station in life or educational background and to train 
them up in the leadership posts. Leadership skills have to be mastered Experience under guidance has 
to be secured This is a long, slow process of recruiting leaders Every church does some of this kind 
of leadership training. Nc local church does enough of it, In Indianapolis as in other cities of the 
same size and type there will never be a sufficient number of "’ready trained" leaders available for the 
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many local church posts to be filled each year, 
and denominational executives in order that the e 


This fact is called to the attention of local administrators 
enormous reservoir of untapped and undiscovered leadership 
may not be overlooked. The problem of recruitment of leaders is related to occupational distributionsj 

1 V i 1 / • ■. , ‘ " ■ ’ ■■ : ‘ . t ' ' . ‘ ! . ' : 

Other implications might be traced - extent and intensity of participation by the employed person in the 
activities of the local churchp and volunteer service by craftsmen f clerical worker* nurses*, etc. 


be Public fit LA I i 0T6 1“ Oil i CoTAN f CHt’RCHcSo Some clear policies need to be formulated 

by Protestantism respecting publicity, projects, etc, Roman Catholicism, though a minority movement, conveys 
the impression to the general public that it has more strength than exists in fact. The attempt on the part 
of Protestant leaders to utilize all acceptable channels of publicity, to promote jointly, from time to time, 
projects of merit, to generally maintain^,unified front is commendable By failing to respong fully to the 

current opportunity, places the whole Protesfa^'°moS^iftent 0 in an inferior position* The use of the radio for 
^religion in the news^ casts f the introduction of other religious features in the daily newspapers* the pro¬ 
curement of as much space as possible for local religious news?-these are only a few practical measures that 
might be undertaken to establish a sound policy of public relations for Indianapolis. A committee to study 
the possibilities should be named as soon as possible 


.. e\ ’ \j . I 


wr « . ,.-v : v i SUL f lhr'M V ^ b LOPME NTS e The residential building activity which occurs on 

the city’s edge is a result of population spilling over the municipal boundaries for one reason or another,, 
This phenomenon appears at five main points along the Indianapolis city boundary (Consult MAP NO VIII*) 
Other minor current developments need to be watched. It is important that a clearly defined policy of de¬ 
nominational** a 1 location be formulated respecting entering these areas Often troubles and misunderstand- 
ings arise when equitable agreements are not reached early, 

Some communities establish a committee to watch the principal population thrusts, and to secure the 
facts on them. Provision for some such committee in Indianapolis is desirable 

? a PRACTICAL DE^OMI^A! I0NAL 08JEC1 I VL3 * In response to the numerous requests for add¬ 
itional specific suggestions, the following list of recommendations are made* It is hoped that each de¬ 
nomination will study them one by one, and implement them in the arena of action, 

(a) There is need for general aggressiveness and alertness. The denomination needs to make sure 
it is doing something religiously significant. Keep the pressure on Combat the alleged inertia of Pro¬ 
testantism. 

(b) There is need for complete teamwork within each denomination All units need to thrive and 
prosper together. A self-centered local church often comes to feel it is more important than the denomin¬ 
ation itself* Teamwork is essential to high grade church work 

(c) Small local units need to be brought up to effective size in terms of membership, and kept 
there^. This is an administrative as well as a local church problem* Intensification of ministerial and 
lay effort can contribute richly here. 

(d) Maintenance of a high level of pastoral leadership in all units is essential to effectiveness 

in the urban environment, : v- Church work is more complicated and more lifficult in the city than in the rural 

community* .A persistent administrative effort needs to be made to provide acceptable living and working 
con itions for each pastpr, 

(e) Denominations in Indianapolis need to "aim" more directly at reaching men* The overlooked 
potential in the urban environment is the male. 

(f) The major^ denominations, especially, need to consider the fate of the Sunday School* During 

the past fifteen years the trends-in enrollment have been downward* This is a sympton of the deleper malady 
which has seized the Sunday School, Vhat is desired is not mere resuscitation of an anemic project but a 
new fundamental strategy for dealing with the situation which first called the Sunday School into existence* 
There are thousands upon thousands of Protestant children, youth and adults in Indianapolis. There are more 
today than there were in 1930. Somehow the church has failed to hold them in its religious education pro- 

gram. A frank facing of the current status of the Sunday School situation is urgently needed by each major 

denomination . „ „ . , . , ^ _ 

(g) Among all denominations, there is need to strive for functional unity and practical cooperation 

more assiduously* .^Ecumenicity ought to become a reality in the neighborhood and in the city as a.whole. 

IX RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are eleven practical recommendations which emerge from this study of Protestantism in Indianapolis 
No doubt, the reader wilP discover additional implications which will commend themselves to him, This is 
fully in accord with the intent and spirit of the present report* However it is desirable to weigh care¬ 
fully the significance of each of the following recommendations * 

(1) A complete house-to-house religious census of Indianapolis city, under interdenominational auspices 
is recommended. This is the quickest and most thorough manner of locating the many thousands of unchurched 
residents: The project can be launched in the fall of 194.8. 
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(2) Set up an interdenominational committee to study thoroughly the Sunday school situation. The study 
should gather facts, diagnose weaknesses, and then draft a strategy of action designed to change the present 
downward enrollment trends and also to lift the qualitative level of religious education work, generally, 

(3) Set up an interdenominational committee to explore the possibility of consolidating and strength¬ 
ening church work among Negro residents, Basic principles of sound urban church work need to be reviewed and 
applied intelligently in the current situation 

(4) Consider joint religious research projects with cooperation between the Church Federation and the 
sociology departments of Butler University and Indiana Central College, These undertakings would greatly 
benefit Protestantism and be of value to students and professors 

(5) Protestantism is generally failing to reach great numbers of persons engaged in clerical, opera¬ 
tive protective and domestic service, laborer, and similar occupations The "old line" denominations need 
especially to study the occupational distribution of church membership, and to explore the larger numerical 
opportunity among modest income groups In the secular world, persons of upper income status have "high vis¬ 
ibility' 7 , The converse appears to be true, also, 

(6) Increased attention must be given to the matter of comity agreements and allocations. The organ¬ 
izational structure and pattern of functioning can be broadened and improved A way must be found to secure 

a wider denominational participation. Vise counsel and sound overall Protestant planning, in the long run, 
will build respect for the Comity Committee s work 

(7) Several practical ’workshops need to be sponsored by the Church Federation on, religious radio 

programs, newspaper publicity for churches, choral music with children and youth, parish organization for 

fellowship and calling, et al These are a few of the discovered needs of local churches in Indianapolis. 

(d) Less than fifty percent of the church members in local Protestantism contribute regularly to the 
financial support of the local church. An investigation of the situation may be made by an appropriate 
committee Findings should be circulated throughout the city and county Emphasis should be put upon 
practical devices for improving this form of stewardship. 

(9) The base of pastoral counseling needs to be broadened to include juvenile delinquency, adult 
crime, alcoholism, racial problems, labor and management problems. Provision ought to be made for 'in- 
service" training of clergymen. Perhaps the establishment of a seminar at the Butler University or one 
sponsored in the city by the Church Federation will open this type of pastoral ministry to a larger con- 
stituancy. 

(10) Leadership training schools for Sunday school officers and teachers are greatly needed accord¬ 
ing to the present study. 

(11) There ought to be established a cumulative master record on Protestantism at the office of the 
Church Federation, Trend information for the local church, by denomination and by geographical location 
would be of great value as the years passed, A description of mergers, relocations extension and con¬ 
struction could be kept, The total record would furnish quickly and accurately vital data of use to pas¬ 
tors, denominational executives and various committees of the Church Federation 
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